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The Shearing, Grading and Baling of Wool 


I1E livestock industry of Nevada, 
the 
breeding stock and range condi- 


through improvement of 


tions, has developed into one of the 
most important industries of the state. 

By the system of improvement of 
breeding stock, the cattle and sheep 
compare favorably with those of other 
This is very true of 
Many of the Nevada 


western states. 
Nevada sheep. 


By W. N. McGILL, Ely, Nevada 


masters have shown in the manner in 
which they have prepared, selected and 
packed their wool. We have all seen 
perfectly good clips of wool prepared 
for sale that have been discounted by 
the buyer, just on account ot the un- 
attractive manner in which the wool 
has been taken off and put into pack- 
ages for sale. Many of them make no 


distinction as to the kind or class of 


of preparing wool for the market, a 
system along educational lines seems 
necessary. Many of us do not know 
what the quality or grade of our wool 
consists of. In a general way, we be- 
lieve we have all of the grades, which 
is practically true, but we do not know 
what the proportion. of the various 
This very item determines 
There is 


orades is. 


the value of your product. 





Shropshire Wethers Shown at the International by Knollin & Finch, Soda Springs. Idaho. 


have developed and im- 
proved their flocks so that they are 
now raising a large, smooth, beautiful 
tleece of 


sheepmen 


sheep which produces a 
staple wool of the best quality, with 
strong fiber, and when scoured is 
white and beautiful, which is very de- 
sirable to maufacturers, who in select- 
ing wool that will scour absolutely 
white, will always accept wool of our 
state as fulfilling the requirements. 
Since the beginning of the industry 
here in the west, the problem of mar- 
keting wool has been of utmost im- 
portance; the regretable feature has 


been the indifference that many flock 


wool they produce. For example: the 
coarse, fine, medium tags and locks, 
black wool and ram’s fleeces are all 
placed into the same bag or bale, and 
present a most unsightly appearance. 
Whereas, if these various grades were 
separated and each grade placed in a 
separate package ,and either baled or 
neat way, and plainly 
marked with a stencil or otherwise, 
‘just what the package contains, the 
producer would have a clip of wool 
that would of itself attract the atten- 
tion of those interested. 

In order that the flockmaster may 
overcome many of the imperfections 


sacked in a 


no other industry that gropes in the 
dark, as to the very important and 
vital necessity of their business as that 
of the man who is engaged in the pro- 
duction of wool upon the range. 

In order that we may get the edu- 
cation referred to it is most practical 
and economical that an experienced 
grader be employed, at the time of 
shearing who will take each tleece and 
separate the tags from it, and place 
the fleece into the grade to: which it 
belongs, also place the tags where 
they can be put into packages separate 
and apart from the main fleece. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
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to what extent wool-grading should 
be carried. The Australian method, 
used by some _ flockmasters 1n this 
country, separates the fleece into a 
number of assortments. For example, 
the belly wool is all removed, that por- 
tion running down over the legs, the 
neck and head portions are each taken 
and placed in separate allotments. At 
this time, it is difficult to say to what 
extent the grading system will reach. 
Very much in our opinion will depend 
upon the demand that will be made by 
the manufacturers. At the present, 
however, they do not ask that the 
fleeces be separated into so many al- 
lotments, but they do want the tags 
removed, and the various grades as 
taken from the different fleeces placed 
in the grade to which they belong. 

The grades usually made and which 
seem to fulfill the requirements are 
as follows: 


Fine staple or No. 1. 
Fine clothing or No. 2. 
Half-blood staple or No. 3. 
Half-blood clothing or No. 4. 
Three-eighths blood or No 5. 
Quarter blood or No. 6. 
Braid or No. 7. 
Black wool or No. 8. 
Fine rams or No. 9. 


To carry out the work of grading, a 
space 20x30 feet should be had, which 
should be arranged with a long table 
about the central part of the space. 
This table should be four feet wide 
and ten feet in length, which is suffi- 
ciently large for two persons to do the 
grading of the wool. On either side 
of the table bins must be made, each 
large enough to hold a sack or bale of 
wool and a number of bins equal in 
number to the grades proposed. 

As these bins are filled with the va- 
rious grades, they are then put into 
bales or sacks as desired, the package 
marked with a stencil with the name 
of producer and the number of the 
grade and any other identification de- 
sired. These packages should then be 
piled in a manner so that the mark- 
ings can be easily seen, and will not 
necessitate more handling of the wool 
than necessary. 

Two experienced graders can handle 
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all the fleeces that a sixteen-machine 
shearing plant will produce. It will 
take three or four active boys to take 
the fleeces from the shearers and lay 
them upon the table for the graders 
and to again place the fleeces into the 
bins after grading. About four good, 
active men will also be required to 
take the wool from the bins and bale 
it, while two more men are necessary 
to weigh the bale and move it to the 
place of piling the wool, and securely 
pile it into ricks as desired. This work 
can be accomplished at a cost of less 
than %c per pound, which cost does 
not include burlap for bale coverings 
or for sacks. 

The question will then be asked 
“Will it pay to go to this expense?” 
The answer is, that the producer will 
be more than repaid for the knowl- 
edge he has gained, if for no other 
reason. 

He knows the exact number of 
pounds in each grade; the daily mar- 
ket reports will quote the value of 
each grade, so that the producer is able 
to intelligently say what his wool is 
worth. How often have you heard a 
prospective purchaser while examining 
your wool and after cutting a seam ‘in a 
few bags, and taking out a fleece here 
and there, and after looking through it, 
and testing the strength of its tiber, 
say to you that you have a good clip 
of clothing wool, after which he will 
offer you a price commensurate with 
clothing wool. 

You cannot say that it is not true, 
for you do not know, neither does the 
wool buyer know, although he may be 
conscientious in his estimates, but if 
your wool is graded, you can show him 
where he is mistaken; and when he 
knows it is graded, he will ask you 
for your grades in pounds, and will 
proceed to deal along more intelligent 
lines. 

It is profitable too, to have a bag or 
two of the various grades of wool 
scoured with the idea of ascertaining 
the percentage of shrinkage. If pro- 
ducers of wool will make a careful 
study of the conditions, they will be 
fully acquainted with the wool they 
are producing and will be in a position 
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to quote prices intelligently, and get 
the full value of their products. 
Wool buyers make an effort to dis- 
courage the grading of wool at the 
shearing pens. Their contention is 
that it is more economically done if 


sent to Boston, or some wool center J 


with the request that it be graded 
there. 

This, in, a way, is true, but after the 
grading is done back there, it is of no 
especial benefit. 


SPE 


In order to have the } 


lesson of grading fully understood, the | 


producer of the wool should see for 
himself just how it is done, and fa- 


sche 


miliarize himself, so that he knows of § 


his own knowledge. 


It is well for parties who intend to | 


have their wool graded, to select some 
bright and useful young man who is 
expected to remain with the employer 


for some years, and have him 


Stay | 


close by the job, and let him learn the | 


business. 

If he will apply himself for a season, 
he will be prepared to make a hand at 
the grading the next year. The above 
is a suggestion made by Mr. Hagen- 
barth, president of National Wool- 
growers’ Convention at the Salt Lake 
meeting this month. 


I personally believe that any care- | 


ful, painstaking young man, who will 
become interested in this work, will 


be able to classify wool very quickly. } 


We think that too much care cannot 
be taken in the preparation of wool for 
the market. The small expense occa- 
sioned by this additional work, which 
improves your system in all respects, 
is in our opinion money well expended. 





WILL ATTEND 





me 


NEXT CONVENTION | 





I intended at all times to attend the 
National Wool Growers’ Convention 
at Salt Lake City this year, but things 
came up that made it impossible to 
leave. However, if I live, I will surely 
be there at the next meeting. 

I am enclosing check for $5 which 
will pay my dues to the association for 
this year. I wish every member of the 
association a prosperous year. 

P. C. DREYER, Montana. 
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“POISON MONTH’’ 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
it was unanimously agreed that the entire 
month of February be set aside as “Poison 
Month.” During that month the National 
Wool Growers Association asks every 
Western wool grower to put out five-hun- 
dred poison baits on his range. If the 
wool growers will just comply with this 
request the coyotes in our Western coun- 
try will be materially lessened. We ask 
all to adopt February as “Poison Month’ 
and directions for poisoning are here given. 


SYSTEMATIC POISONING OF 
COYOTES URGED. 


(Report of National Wool Growers’ 
Committee after conferring with U. S. 
Biological Survey with a view to 
recommending practical and effectual 


methods for poisoning coyotes.) 
The conclusion reached after thor- 


ough discussion with officials in charge 
of the government operations in pois- 
oning coyotes, is that, under winter 
conditions best results are obtained 
from small baits composed of lard and 
sugar, each with a poison dose of two 
and three-fourths (234) grains of 
strychnine (powdered alkaloid). The 
strychnine may be contaiued in a No. 2 
capsule, or it may be placed in loose 
form in a cavity in the center of the 
bait. In the latter case, it is essential 
that the lard be cold and hard when 
the poison is added, since warm lard 
quickly absorbs the extremely bitter 
taste of strychnine. 

The entire process of preparing the 
baits should be by means of clean 
wooden or metal implements to avoid 
the taint of human hands. Probably 
the most important recommendation 
of all, is that each bait be kept in a 
small, clean paper bag from the time it 
is prepared until placed for the coyote. 
It is advised that paper bags for the 
purpose be plainly labeled, “Coyote 
poison.” 

The materials are usually at hand 
for any stockman to prepare his own 
baits. Good, odorous, home-rendered 
lard is considered better than the mar- 
ket article. 

The committee strongly advocates 
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that each live stock association employ 
a competent man to make the baits in 
quantity, to supply members and co- 
operators, and that every effort be 
made to poison the ranges during the 
remainder of the winter. 

In general operations of the kind, it 
is important that inhabitants of the 
district be notified and other pre- 
arrangements be made to insure the 
safety, of dogs that are valued. 


Directions for Preparing Poison 
Baits. 

(A)—In a warm place, mix thor- 
oughly together home rendered lard 
and sugar in about equal quantities. 
Place outside to cool until stiff enough 
to mold into balls about the size of a 
small walnut; or into discs of about 
the same bulk. Press in the cavities 
for the poison; place in rows on a clean 
board and set outside to become thor- 








Let’s Save These Lambs. 


oughly cold and hard. With a large 
pointed goose quill or other suitable 
measure, place the poison in the cavi- 
ties with care that none be left on the 
surface: Close the cavities by apply- 
ing the lard-sugar mixture with a case 
knife. Cool the baits; lift from the 
board with a case knife and transfer 
each bait to a small paper bag and 
twist securely shut. Keep in a cold 
place. 


(B)—A modification of the above 
method well worthy of recommenda- 
tion when the strychnine is used in 
loose form, is that the cavities for the 
poison be made with a red hot iron, 
thus forming a pocket with scorched 
walls which prevent the strychnine 
from being absorbed by the lard. 

‘(Good poison baits are little more 
than half the game—the remainder be- 
ing in their proper use in the field. 
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It may be said that poison baits should 
be placed as carefully as are traps. The 
following methods are recommended: 

(1)—Place the poison lard balls in 
and about carcasses, and especially on 
trails twenty to a hundred feet from 
them. Old carcasses are attractive to 
coyotes even when little more than 
bones and hair remain. There is no 
better place for poison than in or near 
the remnants of an old sheep carcass. 

(2)—A method which has stood the 
test of long usage is, “The Drag Trail,” 
made by dragging part of a carcass, 
entrails or other animal matter behind 
a cart or saddle horse. A fresh horse 
skin makes an excellent drag, as the 
operator can stand on it while placing 
poison or trap, and remount his horse 
without leaving a sign of his presence. 
Poison baits should not be placed too 
thickly along such trails. Six or eight 
to the mile are usually sufticient to 
account for such coyotes as discover 
and follow the line. _ 

(3)—Poison baits may be placed 
anywhere along stock or cross-country 
trails in connection with a scent at- 
tractive to coyotes. The rotten fish 
scent (government formula) is espe- 
cially useful. A few drops’on brush or 
grass tufts usually cause coyotes to in- 
vestigate. Baits placed within two or 
three feet of such scent spots are likely 
to be found by the animals. 

(4)—Poisoning large baits or car- 
casses is not recommended. The prac- 
tice is largely responsible for much of 
the objection on the part of residents 
to poisoning. Large baits without 
poison are useful as poison stations, es- 
pecially when the snow is deep. When- 
ever coyotes signs are noticed about 
such “stations,” the small, lard-sugar 
baits may be used to good advantage. 

Care and precaution to avoid acci- 
dents in poison operations cannot be 
too strongly advocated. Proper appli- 
cation and supervision will do much 
to overcome the existing prejudice 
against this valuable and economical 
method for controlling prédatory ani- 
mals. Further suggestions on the sub- 
ject of poisoning will appear in the 
National Wool Grower as they are de- 
termined from the several large experi- 
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ments now in progress under direction 
of the government. 

It has been suggested that dogs are 
readily trained to respect lard-sugar 
pellets if offered one or two containing 
Ipecac instead of strychnine. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. M. ALEXANDER, 
A. H. CHRISTIANSEN, 
FRANK A. MAU, 

National Wool Growers’ Committee. 

Editor’s Note——H. F. Dugan, 1170 
Sutter street, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, will furnish capsules containing 3 
grains of strychnine at $2 per hundred. 








SHEEP ON ALFALFA. 





Last year, we took about one thou- 
sand ewes and their lambs and turned 
them loose on two hundred acres of 
alfalfa early in the spring. We soon 
saw that two hundred acres was too 
much pasture for this number ot sheep, 
so we cut the pasture down to one 
hundred acres, and even at that the 
one thousand ewes could not keep it 
down. The lambs did fine on tis pas- 
ture, and we sold them so as to weigh 
seventy pounds. We kept the ewes on 
the pasture for sometime after the 
lambs were gone—I think until Octo- 
It seemed to us that the sheep 
benefited the alfalfa pastures for the 
one hundred acres that we took them 
out of early in the year produced the 
most and best hay that we had. How- 
ever, I am not satisfied that one can 
afford to pasture sheep on alfalfa, Our 
loss in these ewes during the seven 
months they were on the pasture was 
fifteen per cent, practically all of which 
was due to bloat. I do not think any 
one can stand a fifteen per cent loss in 
ewes at present prices and go on with 
the business. It may be that if the 
pasture had been seeded with some 
other grasses, our loss would have been 
less. 

One thing we noticed, however, was 
that the sheep kept down the grass 
hoppers. The alfalfa that was not in 
the pasture was badly damaged by 
grass hoppers, but they did not seem 
to bother the field that the sheep were 
grazing on. 


THOMAS AUSTIN, Utah. 


ber. 
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AS A. J. KNOLLIN SEES IT. 


A. J. Knollin, who recuvered 
from a serious illness, is in circulation 


has 


in the sheep circles and apparently in 
his old form. He is a decided optimist 
concerning the future of wool. Late 
in January, he delivered to the Glim- 
mer Glen Farm a band of ewes at $21 
per head. They were three weeks en 
route from Soda Springs to their New 
York _ state but got 
through in condition, the 
buyer expressing satisfaction witn his 
purchase which was made at the Inter- 
national at Chicago in December. 
“That band of ewes was well worth 
the money,” said Knollin. “Their ram 
lambs will be worth $20 to $25 per 
head. We ought not to have sold them, 
but in the operation of a ranch, it is 
necessary to get revenue occasionally. 
I can see nothing but scarcity of breed- 
ing stock and high prices. The East 
got few breeding ewes last year, and 
there is scant prospect that 1917 de- 
mand will be satisfied. All over the 
territory east of Chicago, they are pay- 
ing crazy prices for ewes, proceeds of 
farm sales this winter being ex.rava- 
gantly high. It is evident that the 
farming country is going to make an 
effort to reinstate the sheep, but with 
what result is doubtful. It undoubt- 
edly means more native lambs, prob- 
ably of the usual nondescript variety, 
but overproduction would seem to be 
impossible. Continuance of high prices 
for wool and mutton seems certain.” 


destination, 
excellent 





PREPARE TO FEED IN UTAH. 





The past while has been one of great 
anxiety to “Sanpete” woolgrowers. 
Cold weather and deep snow give the 
users of the open range in winter an 
annual case of “nerves.” Every year 
we take a desperate chance of going 
out of business, especially it we are 
some distance from steel rails. Why 
not insure against such conditions? If 
steel bins were placed at comeatabdle 
places and each fall filled with grain 
or cottonseed cake, a “snowin” would 
not bring the uncomfortable feeling we 
now experience. Sheep are too valu- 
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able to take the long chances taken | 


— ager an oe 


in the past when conditions were dii- 
; 


ferent. 


The Weather Bureau would render } 


the woolgrowers signal service if it 
would give to the daily press a more 
complete report after every storm or 
change the weather, particularly 
showing the depth of snow in the va- 
rious sections of the desert country. A 
woolgrower would rather hear about 


thawing weather at Newhouse 


in 


tilese 


days than to read of the wonderful do- J 


ings in the legislature. 

Another idea! Why should we not 
ask the government to make a survey 
of all water sources on the deserts? Ii 


aT 


we knew where artesian and surface | 
wells could be had and at what depth; | 


what could be done in storing the sum- 
mer rains and the spring run-off for 
stock watering and irrigation purposes, 
desert empires would be opened to the 
stockman and_ rancher. 
would do well to follow the examprte oi 
Australia in this respect and at least 
provide watering places for man and 
beast at vital points on the desert high- 
ways and ranges. 


Uncle Sam 


Every tract of land in this section 
possible to get by some hook or crook 
under the 640-Acre Homesteac 
is being applied for, all of which pre- 
sages more trimming and adjusting of 
sheep affairs later on. 

L. R. ANDERSON, Utah. 


Law 





LAST YEAR’S WOOL SOLD. 


F. I. Long of Great Falls, Montana, 
on January 20 sold his 1915 clip of 
wool, which had been in Boston since 
shearing time, at 40 
The clip consisted of 150,000 pounds, 
and when it was shorn, the best offer 
Mr. Long had on it 25 
However, Mir. Long would not sell at 
25 cents, and he, therefore, stored the 
wool in Boston, and it has now real- 
ized 40 cents a pound. At shearing 
time last year, Mr. Long had asked 26 


cents a pound. 


was cents. 


cents, but was unable to obtain that 
figure. Mr. Long has been one of the 
largest woolgrowers of Montana for 
many years, but he is now practically 


out of the sheep business. 


we 
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Black Merinos In Australia 


N turning over some old papers the 


I 


tempts that had been made in Aus- 
tralia to establish flocks of black 
Merino sheep, and the subject may be 


other day I came across a collec- 
tion of information concerning at- 


of interest to your readers. 

One of the first attempts to estab- 
lish a black flock was made by a W. 
Allan on the Darling Downs, Queens- 
land. He had for many years been 
managing the breeding Merino Sheep 
in New South Wales and Queensland. 
During that period he noticed that the 


By R. H.. HARROWELL 


he found that in every case it succeed- 
ed and no white lambs resulted. A 
small white spot on the forehead and 
small white tip to the tail was almost 
universal. This experiment was com- 


menced in 1877-78 on a very small 
scale, and the flock was carefully 
culled. The results more than real- 


ized Mr. Allan’s most sanguine antici- 
pations. In picking sheep for the col- 
ored flock he-made it a sine quanon 
that the tongue and roof of the mouth 
were black. 

Some of the characteristics of these 


this black wool are various. The cloth 
when properly bleached before finish- 
ing does not fade. Dyes, nearly all 
more or less contain matter which in- 
jures the fibre of wool. Black wool 
being free from dye, lasts much longer, 
besides keeping its color. 

Braeside, where this flock ran is a 
granite and slate country 2,800 feet 
above sea level, and about 100 miles 
from the coast. All the sheep in this 
flock not bred by William Allan him- 
self were purchased by him from well 
known Queensland Merino . sheep 











purer the stock were, it seemed to him, 
the more often black sheep appeared 
among them, notwithstanding that 
every sheep having any colored spot 
about it was rigidly excluded from the 
stud flocks. It therefore occurred to 
him, the strain proving so strong and 


apparently impossible to obliterate, 
that probably the original Merino 


sheep had been principally black, and 
by continuous culling for centuries had 
been brought to the present prevailing 
color. He determined therefore, to 
try if, by putting black sires to black 
ewes, these would reproduce in any 
quantity the like color. To his surprise 


A Mixed Lot of Black and White Australian Rams. 


black sheep are that they appear much 
hardier and more active than the white 
Merino, and they do not suffer so much 
in drought or bad seasons. 

The wool of Mr. Allan’s flock was 
noted for its character for quality and 
quantity, and at the sales in London 
1885 the fleece wool all round in 
grease brought 37c per pound quite 
double the average in same sales of 
white Merino wool in grease. The 
cloth manufactured from this wool is 
of a fine dark coffee color. This can 
rendered lighter shade, 
course, by an admixture of white wool. 

The advantages of cloth made from 


of 


be any of 





breeders. But, as before stated this 
flock has long been dispersed. 

To return to one of the most noted 
flocks of recent years was that owned 
by R. P. Abbott’s at Barsham. The 
writer was privileged to be there dur- 
ing the 1913 shearing, and he saw the 
cut-out of the white sheep and = the 
start on the blacks. The contrast was 
most interesting. 

Mr. Abbott has sold his flock, but he 
then ran between 2,700 and 2,800 pure 
black sheep, and the great uniformity 
of his flock was the result of years of 
careful culling and mating. About 
thirty years ago the late F. R. White 
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laid the foundation of a black flock at their own. The white sheep all round erty adds greatly to the trouble anil 
Harben Vale near Blandford, New cut 7 pounds and the black sheep 7 ‘cost of working it, and no doubt thigg On 
South Wales, and his flock was main- pounds 2 ounces. The lambing gener- explains why the black flocks in Aus) grap! 
tained on the property until 1903, ally results in from 75 per cent, to 80 tralia have sooner or later left the an A 
when R. P. Abbott purchased it and per cent, being marked. hands of the enthusiastic breeders who) these 
transferred it to Barsham. Mr. White Therefore, from a wool point of built them up. y tern 
bred the flock by mating what black view the black Merinos were a profit- BA ty 
sheep he could get of Pure Havilah able type of sheep. It is exceptionally AN INTERESTING STATEMENT) pion: 
blood, and the Barsham flock was pure hardy, and once the careful breeding ewe 
Havilah. When Mr. Abbott purchased and close culling bears fruit, future On account of the rush of business ton ‘ 
the black sheep he went in for vigor- progress is made at a more rapid rate. following the National Wool Growers§ a be 
ous culling. He took out all pie-bald It is a very unique sight to see a Convention, we neglected to call the shri 
sheep, and culled the remainder by mob of black ewes coming up to the attention of our sheepmen to the ad§ prac 
their mouths. This latter isa very im- ‘shed in full wool. The majority of dress of Prof. F. R. Marshall of the of a 
portant point in connection with breed- them have a white patch on the head, Bureau of Animal Industry, publishedg boui 
ing ‘black Merinos. In order to get and they have a brownish or rusty tip. on page 35 of the January number. We inc 
uniformity in color it is absolutely nec- When they are shorn, however, they believe this address is one of the most) and 
essary to cull out the sheep which go out jet black, and the fleeces, rolled important statements made to sheepp = T 
show any white on the tongue ur pal- with the tip in, also look jet black. - men in many years, and we hope thai) chat 
ate or anywhere in the mouth. That Forty-two of the picked ewes last year woolgrowers will go back and read it) bow 
this is a sound principle to go upon, cut up to 12% pounds and averaged with care. It deals with three mighty) ago. 
Mr. Abbott proved long before he took 91% pounds. important factors in sheep husbandry} in t 
to breeding black Merinos. He ap- There was some difficulty in dispos- the dry ewe, hand and machine shear§ tyP* 
plied the principle to fox terriers and ing of the surplus black sheep on ac- ing, and the relative value of plain but 
by selecting dogs as black as he could count of the prejudice butchers have and wrinkly sheep from a wool stané§ tev’ 
get in the mouth he gradually bred to the black skins. As a matter of fact point. We think this work of the Buf pio 
out of the white coloring. black sheep fatten as well as the white reau of Animal Industry is being cong mat 

It can very easily be seen that it is sheep and they kill just as well as the dticted in a very sensible manner, ang 
a slow process to improve a flock of whites, the fat being evenly spread it will ultimately prove of great valu res 
black ‘Merinos, because one is strictly over the carcass. to Western sheepmen. ton 
limited in the matter of sires. Mr. Ab- The black sheep do not travel as the 
bott always went outside his flock of well as the whites. They appear to PREDICTS BIG WOOL PRICES. hus 
sires and of course he was limited to fret when away from the pastures a oeeet nd 7 
the best he could get, not to the stand- which they have become accustomed “That the 1917 wool clip will realiz} she 
ard he required. However heavy cull- to, Another very extraordinary thing unprecedented prices is certain,” sail) Yea 
ing and careful selection of sires, for is that the black sheep will not mix for N. A. Longette of Pueblo, Cotoradog bee 
ten years had a wonderful result. For jong with white sheep. If the two “Last season we regarded prices a fra 
the first few years there was nardly a mobs are boxed, and then turned out high, but there has been a steady ad} Pic 
sound fleeced sheep in the lot, but sub- into the paddock, it will not be very vance since. Early contracts this vearp an 
sequently Mr. Abbott was never long before the blacks go one way and have been made at 35 at 38 ceits ial is 
troubled with tender wool. The writer the whites another. there is a disposition to hold for 4} go 
handled some most attractive fleeces, Since the above facts were collected cents. Making contracts six months} Av 
showing great evenness in length, wy. Abbott has sold his black Merino in advance of shearing is unusual if noi} Tie 
character and color, and a good deal of fock—and the writer is not aware without precedent and indicates howg W! 
it would be of over 70's quality. whether it is being maintained. But growers feel. ha 

Notwithstanding the difficulty in what appears above is conclusive proof “Last year feeding lambs were com} of 
getting sires possessing the necessary that by mating the odd black sheep tracted unusually early at _ recor Gr 
characteristics for maintaining, (let that always appear in a flock— prices, but those who made that trad§ an 
alone improving) the evenness and uniformly black sheep can be bred. were rewarded and repetition is no} 
standard of the black flock——-Mr. Ab- Whether it pays to breed such sheep— unlikely. Cost has increased, however} TT 
bott steadily improved the wou1. In of course depends upon circumstances. feed bills being the highest eveth W: 
1911 the whole clip of white wool pro-. Ina case like the one quoted where the known. More ewes were bred that} of 
duced on Barsham averaged 2lc per owner also runs a flock of white sheep last fall, taking the country over anif { 
pound whereas the black clip averaged —the time eventually arrives when he as flocks are being carefully wintered§ ‘0 
21%c per pound. In matter of weights has to decide which flock to keep. To it is probable that the lamb crop willl is 
the black sheep also more than hold keep two distinct flocks upon a prop- be larger than last season.” 
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RAMBOUILLET TYPE. 

On this page, we publish a photo- 
graph of a C type Rambouillet ewe and 
an A type Rambouillet ewe. — Both. of 
these ewes: were shown at-the last In- 
ternational in Chicage and the wrinkly 
A type ewe was awarded the cham- 
pionship by the judges. The C type 
ewe was a sheep of pronounced mut- 
ton qualities, big, rugged, and carrying 
a beautiful fleece of long staple, light- 
shrinking wool, such a ewe as any 
practical breeder might well be proud 
of and represents the type of Ram- 
bouillet that will keep the breed alive 
in countries where a combination wool 
and mutton sheep is to be desired. 

The wrinkly ewe that was made 
champion represents'a type of Ram- 
bouillet that was popular some years 
ago, but which is now seldom seen 
in the best western flocks. For her 
type, she is undoubtedly a good ewe, 
but why progressive sheepmen should 
revert to such a type to find a cham- 
pion is beyond the comprehension of 
many present-day breeders. 

The Rambouillet is supposed to rep- 
resent a combination of wool and mut- 
ton, and, if it does not represent that, 
there is no place for it in our sheep 
husbandry. 

This question of wrinkly Merino 
sheep, we assumed had been: settled 
years ago, and as the tendency has all 
been toward a smooth sheep of large 
frame, it is disconcerting to-see judges 
pick as a champion in an open class 
an A type sheep. So far as the West 
is concerned, the wrinkly Merino is 
gone forever, and the same is true of 


Australia. After years of bitter expe- 
rience, rangemen learned that the 
wrinkly sheep was, as a rule, less 


hardy, less prolific, and carried a fleece 
of short wool of very heavy shrinkage. 
Grease having no commercial value 
and being an expense to handle, the 
only excuse for producing it in a fleece 
rested on the thought that 1n some 
Way it served to increase the growth 
of wool or to produce a fibre ot better 
quality. But this thought was not 
founded on fact and has largely per- 
ished. The Australians found that an 
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excess of grease in the wool was not 
only a detriment to the sheep, but 
actually affected the wool fibre ad- 
versely. Today the Australians are 
raising a soft, kindly fibre with a mini- 
mum of grease; in fact a much better 


fibre than they raised on their greasy 





King Bros. C Type Ewe. 


sheep, not only in the character of the 
fibre itself but in value of fleece.. The 
best Australian wool we have ever 
seen, when considered from every 
standpoint, was of the lightest shrink- 
age, and it almost seems to have been 
proved that just as the excess of grease 
disappeared from the fleece, the char- 








Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at the 
International. 


acter of the wool improved. Among 
range wools in this country, the same 
is true. The best Rambouillet range 
wool we have seen was of very light 
shrinkage; it was soft, kindly, long, 
and of good color. We know of two 
flocks of Rambouillets in the West 
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whose wool always tops the market, 
and we think they carry the lightest- 
shrinking wool, but withal nearly as 
much weight per fleece as the heavier 
flocks. Generally, sheepmen believe 
that the oil, or grease, in the fleece is 
a provision of nature to protect the 
delicate wool fibre. This may be true 
so far as a reasonable quantity is con- 
cerned, but nature has nothing to do 
with the production of fleeces that 
shrink around 70 per cent. This ex- 
cess of grease is entirely the product 
of man’s interference with nature. Any- 
how, you can never prove these “pro- 
visions of nature.” For instance, we 
have several other animal fibres as deli- 
cate as wool, but nature has not pro- 
tected them with a coating of grease. 
The down on the Cashmere goat and 
the Shetland sheep is as fine as most 
Merino wool, but there is hardly any 
oil or grease in them. We might also 
mention certain furs as being very fine 
in fibre but also without grease. All 
these fibres contain serrations that 
need protection as much as wool, but 
the grease is absent. If this great ex- 
cess of grease is needed to protect 
wool, then nature has been remiss in 
her duty toward other animals. 

The leading fine wool breeders of 
Australia do not show their sheep in 
sheep shows for the reason that the 
shows developed a type of Merino that 
was unsalable. The show type was 
not a practical type for men to sell or 
use; they were useful only for show- 
ing. If the International is going to 
make wrinkly, oily ewes into cham- 
pions as against big, smooth, practical 
sheep, it may not be long until this 
country will also have its two types— 
a show type and a useful commercial 
type. 





HAY TO WYOMING. 





During the heavy storm the last of 
January, some of the sheepmen 
around Rawlins, Wyoming, shipped in 
large quantities of alfalfa. This hay 
was purchased around Gooding, Idaho. 
It cost there $15 -on board cars, to 
which a rate of about $6 per ton had 
to be added to get it to Rawlins. 
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SHEEP ON THE ' 
NEVADA DESERT 


Early in October, our sheep and 
many others began to move off of the 
mountains or summer range down on- 
to the lower fall and winter ranges. 
The feed on these fall and winter 
ranges consists chiefly of white sage, 
grass, black sage, and button sage, on 
which sheep do well if they get water 
every Other day. Water is rather a 
scarce article on lots of this range, and 
it is only a few of the oldest sheep 
outfits that can use this range up until 
the time snow comes to stay all win- 
ter. The early beginners in the sheep 
‘business were the lucky men as they 
secured most of these rights 
early in the game. As a rule we do 
not get much snow until December; 
therefore, sheep that range nortn of 
here in Elko County and others that 
belong to Basque sheepmen that range 
on the Diamond range of mountains 
but do not own land and water on the 
lower ranges have a hard time to get 
feed until the snow comes. When 
snow does come to stay, all sheep be- 
gin to move south and if enough snow 
falls (which has been the case last 
winter and again this winter) some of 
these sheep will get away down in Nye 
County as far south as Goldfield and 
Tonopah by the middle or the end of 
January. In February the days begin 
to get pretty warm down there, and 
snow will melt fast; then the sheep 
Yegin to move north again just follow- 
ng up the snow and arriving on their 
ambing grounds by the middle of 
.pril, at about which time most of the 
‘wes in this locality begin lambing. 

Last winter, we had deep snows 
north of here and fifty to seventy-five 
miles south with the result that a lot 
of sheep that had not trailed far 
enough south had hard times from the 
eighteenth of January until the middle 
of February. Probably twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of these died and 
those left were poor and weak until 
the mountain feed got good. 

This year at present, snow is about 
right for sheep, and feed is good in 
Eureka, White Pine, and the north end 


water 
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of Nye County, but most of the sheep- 
men got a scare last winter and so are 
further south where feed was good and 
snow light last year, but something 
unusual has happened this winter; the 
snow is deepest away south and feed 
not very good. At present most of 
the sheep look good, but the snow is a 
little too deep for sheep to hold their 
own, and we don’t like to trail north 
again until after this month as a deep 
snow could come up here and it is 
more apt to rain where the sheep are. 
Last week while out in our camps, I 
cut all the thinest ewes and lambs into 
one bunch and started to feed cotton 
seed cake and will give it a good trial 
by the time grass is good again. We 
fed some cake last spring and had good 
results, but two other outfits that tried 
it did not and talk as though they will 
not use it again. 

Quite a lot of wool has been con- 
tracted in this locality at from 26 to 
3034 cents according to grade; our 
own wool we contracted at 28 cents 
and most of it is Rambouillet wool. 

At least seventy-five per cent of the 
ewes run here are fine wools, and near- 
ly all bucks used are Hampshires and 
Rambouillets. We ourselves run about 
5000 Rambouillet ewes using at present 
on one-half of these ewes Hampshire 
bucks and selling all our grade lambs, 
and on the other half we are using 
Rambouillet bucks bought from King 
Brothers; these lambs are held over, 
the ewes to keep up our flock and the 
wethers are sold when yearlings. 

The prices on sheep are high, but 
nobody seems to care about selling 
just now. We ourselves have turned 
down offers of $7 on ewe lambs and 
$10 for yearling ewes; it looks like a 
big price, but when one is in business 
to stay, we can’t see any use in sell- 
ing the sheep we need. 

HANDLEY BROTHERS, Nevada. 





SHEEP RAISING IN OKLAHOMA. 


In what was a few years ago ex- 
clusively a cattle grazing region in Ok- 


lahoma, the sheep is rapidly gaining a 


foothold. Both breeding and feeding 
are acquiring popularity. The climate 


¥ 
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favors winter feeding and roughage is 
abundant. C. W. Culp of Paradise re} 
cently bought 6,000 Texas-bred ewes, 
the transaction involving about $40, 
000. The firm of Culp Brothers feeds} 
50,000 lambs each winter in Kansas} 
and Oklahoma. The ewes included in | 
this purchase will lamb in February. ] 
Mr. Culp believes that Oklahoma con- 
ditions are favorable for early lamb 
production and will give the proposi- 
tion a thorough try-out. In the evolu- 
tion of the industry, it is not improb- 
able that both Texas and Oklahoma 
will become lamb-breeding states, the 
chief obstacle being drouth, which 
makes winter feed doubtful, but this | 
may be overcome by utilizing cover 
crops. Be Sea 








IOWA WANTS DOG LAW. 





[ 
At the meeting of the Iowa Sheep f 
Breeders and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion held in Ottumwa, Iowa, Decem- 
ber 21 and 22, 1916, the following res- 
olution was adopted. 

Sec. 1. That we, the Iowa Sheep 
Breeders and Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion of Iowa, do hereby petition the 
honorable body of Representatives and 
Senators of the 37th General Assembly 
of Iowa to enact a law to restrain all 
dogs from running at large at night, ex- 
cept wolf and fox hounds whose col- 
ars may be removed while in a chase 
and accompanied by their owner or 
trainer. Any other dog or dogs seen 
at large at night shall be considered a 
trespasser On the premises of another 
or on the public highway and may be 
killed. 

Sec. 2. All dogs owned or harbored 
by any person in the state of Iowa 
shall wear a collar and such collar 
shall be registered by the county aud- 
itor. 

Sec. 3. Shall exempt all incorporat- 
‘ed towns or cities of the state now hav- 
ing a special dog law, if said dog or 
dogs are kept in the city limits. 

Sec. 4. The county auditor shall 
charge the sum of 25 cents for record- 
ing each dog and said dog shall be fur- 
nished a number to be worn on the col 
ley, 
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Putting the Sheep Back 


EINSTATING the wool and mut- 
ton industry will be a slow proc- 
ess, but I believe it can be done. 
Boom tactics are not desirable. The 
man who invests in a flock of ewes at 
these prices, ought to know what he 
is doing and not indulge in the ex- 
pense always 
method of “Shooting at the moon.” 


and unsatisfactory 

Much has been said in advocacy of 
the small farm flock and some of it is 
Any one competent 


true. and in the 


mood to take care 


of a small farm 
flock 
pay, but how many 
that cate- 


A neglected 


can make it 
are in 
gory? 
farm flock is about 
the last piece of de- 
sirable property in 


this mundane 
sphere. Whenever 
such a_ flock is 


properly cared for, 
however, it is a 
revenue producer. I 
have a_ neighbor 
who this year had 
ten old ewes of the 
slab-sided variety 
that sheared eleven 
pounds of wool 
that sold at 
35 cents and raised 
lambs that realized 
$11.00 per hundred- 
weight. The best 
sheep educator is a 
well-tended farm flock. 


each 


It creates a 
favorable impresion in the neighbor- 
hood, affording a practical demonstra- 
tion of how it can be done. On the 
other hand, failure represses interest 
and too many lamb-raising ventures 
have terminated in that manner. If I 
were entrusted with the task of boost- 
ing the sheep industry in Indiana, my 
home state, I would pick out a compe- 
tent man in every county, establish a 
flock on his farm and the example 
would do the rest if it was possible of 


By JESS C. ANDREWS 


accomplishment. 

Only those who have traveled over 
such states as Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan, that were full of sheep 
a few years ago, are in a position to 
realize how the industry has run down. 
Last spring I received an order from a 
New York man for 400 grade ewes and 


rode 400 miles through Tippecanoe, 
Montgomery, Fountain, White and 
Benton counties to execute it. All | 


was able to secure was 175 head, the 





Grand Champion Shropshire Wether Shown at the International by Jess C. Andrews. 


cheapest costing $10.50 while for a few 
I paid as much as $14.00. Ten years 
ago, I would have had no difficulty in 
getting 4,000 choice ewes in that same 
territory and could have filled an or- 
der for 200 in one before 
breakfast. The sheep have disappear- 
ed and replacing them will require a 
campaign of more than one season. 
My idea of a profitable flock is not 
less than fifty head, or as many more 
as can be economically handled. The 


township 


owner of ten or twenty head of sheep 


does not give them much attention, but 
if he has $500, or more, invested he is 

The flock that is 
pay is one large 
enough to warrant the expense of a 
competent herder. Responsibility is 
thus fixed and no more desirable voca- 


anxious for results. 
almost certain to 


tion for a-young man could be imagin- 
ed. My brother-in-law, James lowler, 
of Fowler, Indiana, started a flock of 
350 head on that basis this year. He 
secured 105-pound yearling ewes at 
Chicago that cost 
him $10.10 per hun- 
dredweight. They 
were western stock 
and will be kept 
for breeding  pur- 
poses several years, 
although my pref- 
erence would 
for a clean-up every 
season, buying aged 
western ewes and 
fattening them for 
the market after 
their lambs have 
gone. By this 
means, pastures 
would be kept clean 
and risk of para- 
_ sites eliminated. By 
cleaning up each 
year and_ starting 
with a fresh bunch 
of western ewes the 
handicap to 
lamb production in 
the low altitude 
country would be removed. One crop 
of healthy would be better 
than several of diseased runts and ex- 
perience has demonstrated that when 
ewes are kept on a farm several sea- 
sons, maintaining clean pastures is im- 
Each season the operation 
would be closed, and when the ewes 
went to market the grower would know 
just how he stood. This system would 
make a healthy market for aged west- 
ern ewes, enabling the breeder in the 
range country to cull over his flock and 


be 


main 


lambs 


possible. 
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keep its average age down. The far- 
mer could give these older ewes the 
care necessary to ensure a lamb crop. 
He could afford to pay better prices 
than killers for 4 to 5-year-old ewes, 
and could even take the class known 
as “gummers” provided he has com- 
petent help. An intelligent boy would 
make an excellent caretaker o1 such a 
flock, and I believe it affords the most 
satisfactory and logical solution of the 
problem of lamb raising in the corn- 
belt. The farmer and ranchman would 
be dependent on each other, one for a 
supply of old ewes each season, the 
other for a market for stock: that has 
heretofore had to sell at a serious de- 
preciation. Let us get away from the 
idea that we can breed generation after 
generation of ewes on our low altitude 
lands and take the logical shortcut to 
a safety basis, making a fresh start 
each season with clean, healthy west- 
ern stock. ; 

The Fowler experiment, if such it 
may be called, will be worth watching, 
but its success is certain as the stock 
is the best and both care and teed will 
be provided. He will use Shropshire 
rams, with quality. In this respect, 
many a farm flock venture is preor- 
dained to failure as the cheap grade ram 
is a wrecker. Success requires blood, 
as much as care, and the man who does 
not produce the biggest lamb in the 
shortest possible time is overlooking a 
bet. Fowler turned his rams in about 
the middle of October, aiming to have 
lambs come in March. I believe I 
would prefer January dropping if fa- 
cilities for comfort were available as 
an early load of fat springers at the 
market always gets a warm reception 
at the hands of buyers. 

_ The Fowler enterprise is but one 
recently launched in Indiana. James 
Brown, Armour’s head cattle buyer, 
has established a large band near Mor- 
occo having already demonstrated at 
his Dundee, Illinois, farm that it can 
be done. His sheep are under the care 
of Noal Gibson, son of Richard Gibson, 
the noted Ontario breeder, and I ven- 
ture the prediction that he will make 
good. ‘Joe Ade, brother of George 
Ade, the humorist, has also started a 
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band, large enough to warrant paying 
a shepherd, which is 
worthy of emulation. 


an example 

If good lambs are to be produced 
purebred rams will be essential. The 
cheap buck picked up in the stockyards 
cannot be tolerated, the difference in 
cost per lamb being only 50c per head. 
With sixty lambs the purebred ram 
will pay for himself, and the breeder 
will have him for an asset. 
bred ram will pay 


The pure- 
himself every 
season, the grade will be a money loser 
in proportion. 


for 


Personally I prefer the Shropshire 
ram and my idea of a ewe is a west- 
ern grade Rambouillet. That combin- 
ation has no superior, if any equal for 
farm purposes. 

There is plenty of room for a sheep 
industry east of the Missouri river if 
properly conducted. In southern Indi- 
ana, for instance, there are acres of hill 
land by the hundred thousand, much of 
which can be had around $10.00 per 
acre that was intended by nature for 
sheep pasture. Neighboring states of- 
fer similar opportunities, but to put 
their areas into wool and mutton pro- 
duction will necessitate system; in 
other words sheepmen must be in 
charge. It is no job for an incompetent 
amateur. That mid-southern region 
could absorb every aged ewe western 
flockmasters cull each season, produce 
a crop of early lambs and then fatten 
on blue grass with a little grain. 


Meanwhile the cry for ewes is com- 
ing from everywhere. We have a 
stock of orders from Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky we have not tried to fill for 
the reason that the stock is not avail- 
able. Oklahoma has been in the mar- 
ket, and we sold our crop of yearling 
ewes this year for the first time to a 
New England man. 

Co-operation in selling wool is a 
necessity of the industry.. In Otsego 
County, New York, growers got — to- 
gether, pooled their wool and secured 
5 to 8c per pound more than would 
have been possible had they sold as in- 
dividuals. The producer ought to get 
more money for his clip and by this 
method only is it possible as dealers are 
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in a position to take advantage of thie 
individual. 





S. OMAHA RECEIPTS FOR 33 YRS. 

































































Years. Sheep. 
| Re cee £593 
1885 19,484 
1886 41,490 
ees ek ote nr 79,422 
eo es ah er bs 172,138 
ee a. siren hy 152,517 
Stes 2.8 350s! 153,873 
eee ee bee ee ar 169,865 
OOF sees bree ose. 188,588 
ee eee 252,273 
Aen oat it 243,945 
ee ee 204,870 
ee See 358,005 
es eee St ro 627,160 
SE Spe ae ey 1,085,136 
Ee es 1,086,319 
RS Ts ne 1,276,775 
i De 1,314,841 
1902 . 1,742,539 
ea 1,863,763 
I eae 1,754,365 
he: SRR ane 1,970,502 
eS SE ae 2,165,116 
5 a ee . 2,038,777 
eh eae 2,105,949 
A 2,167,014 
1910 enue 2,984,870 
1911 . 2,977,570 
a OE ae 2,950,507 
ee 2 3,222,133 
a a 
Te 3,268,279 
RET SEE el a ge 3,170,908 
. fo aire clk 44,928,475 





WILL PUT OUT POISON. 





I am glad the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association has set aside a month 
for poisoning coyotes. 
concerted action of this kind 
we get results. I am going to do my 
share, and I hope others will do the 
same. Please send me 1,000 three-grain 
capsules of strychnine and the bill for 
the same. We will put out the baits in 
February and March. 

F. R. GOODING, Idaho. 
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Woody Aster Poisoning 


By O. A. BEATH, Wyoming Experiment Station 


CURING the summer of 1909 Prof. 

Aven Nelson, Station Botanist at 

the Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion, pointed out in a press bulletin the 
suspicious character of Woody Aster. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
repeated observation upon plants 
those localities in which sheep .losses 
were annually occurring strongly sus- 
picioned this specie of Aster. 

Woody Aster does occur 
throughout the state as a whole but is 
confined to certain districts character- 
ized by a gumbo clay soil more or less 


in 


not 


intermixed with gravel and containing 
alkali and other salts. It is clear that 
a soil of this kind will permit alkali 
loving plants to thrive such as 
pig weeds, grease woods, salt 
and asters. In this 
connection a fact of interest is 
that this particular plant is 
not only found growing on 
this type of soil but Wyoming 
is the center of its distribu- 
tion. 


bushes 


The importance of the pois- 
onous plant problem to sheep- 
men can hardly be over-esti- 


mated. Some idea of the 
values concerned may be 
gained by considering the 
estimates made by 
owners as to their individual losses 
while in the business; and on this 


basis these losses reach the high aver- 
‘age of 14.6 per cent. According to an 
assessment valuation, made a few years 
ago, of sheep in Wyoming, this would 
mean an annual loss of more than $3,- 
000,000. Sheepmen who have approx- 
imated total losses during the past 
ten or fifteen years estimate that 60 
to 70 per cent have been caused by 
poisonous plants. More than 90 per 
cent of sheep, affected with Woody 
Aster poisoning die. 

The Wyoming Experiment Station 
took up the investigation of Aster 
poisoning when sheepmen in the vicin- 
ity of Casper, Medicine Bow and else- 
where complained of sheep poison 


areas. Field men noted that sheep 
commonly refused to eat this plant 
when other forage was available, and 
that poisoning usually occurred either 
when the hungry animals were driven 
after shearing directly across Aster 
patches, or where immediately after a 
rain or snow storm they purposely 
ate it. It was under one of these con- 
ditions that the most severe losses 
were observed to occur. The question 
of a poisonous parasite living on the 
plant being the source of the trouble 
was settled negatively when it was 
found that plants free from parasites 
were just as dangerous as those 
fected with a fungus. 


in- 





A Stool of Woody Aster All From One Root. 


The experiments carried on in the 
field were divided into two general di- 
visions. One ‘consisted in arranging 
feeding pens over Aster patches and 
noting carefully the affect the plant 
had on sheep when eaten, the other 
that of feeding concentrated extracts. 

Sheep of the usual mixed breeding 
and of different sex, class and age 
were used. Plants other than Woody 
Aster were removed from the feeding 
pens. Previous to conducting the tests 
all animals were thoroughly purged. 
On account of the disagreeable odor 
and bitter taste of the plant sheep 
were reluctant about eating it freely. 
In case an animal became appreciably 
weakened from lack of food it was 
taken to a reserve pen and given na- 


tive hay. 
In addition to noting the symptoms 
of the sheep in pens, nearby bands 


‘were observed in so far as was pos- 


sible and autopsies made of losses for 
the purpose of identifying any plants 
which were regarded as dangerous to 
sheep. 
Concentrated 
pared 


using 


extracts were  pre- 
by two general methods, one, 
water the other alcohol, as sol- 

The entire plant was chopped 
each case and digested sufficient- 
ly long enough to dissolve out the sol- 
uble substances. The final water con- 
centrate was of such strength that 
each ounce of extract was equivalent 
to 0.75 ounce of plant. Each 
ounce of the alcoholic extract 
was equivalent to 0.8 ounce of 
plant. 


The water extracts pro- 
duced slight disturbances but 
not deaths. The alcoholic ex- 
tracts gave positive ‘results. 
The lesions found in post 
mortem were usually similar 
in character in every respect 
to those presented by sheep 
poisoned by the plant itself or 
extracts there from. It was 
thus definitely indicated 
that an active poison 
was present in Woody Aster. Some 
of the characteristic symptoms were 
observed to be weakness of locomotory 
muscles with prostration; later weak- 
ness extending to muscles of the neck. 
Temperature about 103 to 104.5. Pulse 
rapid and weak 92 to over 300. Res- 
pirations were labored with mucous 


vents. 
up in 


rales. Bloating usually pronounced 
with evidence of abdominal pain. 
Urine secretion greatly increased. 
Froth often bloody from the air pass- 
ages. Mucous membranes varied 


from bloodless to bluish. Pupils were 
frequently dilated. Before death com- 
plete prostration and apparent uncon- 
sciousness. 

The period of sickness varied from 
a few hours to several days depend- 
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ing upon the amount of plant eaten 
and the condition of the animal. 

Where restoratives were ‘given 
revive acute cases none proved to 
uniformly successful. 


to 
be 


At this point in the investigation 


the evidence was sufficient to warrant. 


a thorough study of the specific prop- 
erties of the active principle. 

The solution of the problem ot find- 
ing proper antidotes must be preced- 
ed by a careful study into the specific 
properties of the poison. Symptoms 
produced by larkspur, lupine, aconite, 
and vetch poisoning are well known. 
Our chemical study of the poisons of 
the larkspurs for example has led us 
to the conclusion that substances rich 
in oxygen readily decompose them. 
Then again we have found that the or- 
iginal larkspur poison is readily solu- 
ble in water and that contrary to the 
well established belief of the root be- 
ing the source of disturbance especial- 
ly after a rain or snow storm, the real 
cause is the moisture on the leaves 
and stems acting as a medium to dis- 
solve the poison and thus increase its 
activity. And so in the case of the 
Woody Aster a poison was predicted 
to be present but nothing could be ob- 
tained from observations as to its spe- 
cific nature, i. e. whether it was 


an 
acid, alkaloid, glucoside, etc. Conse- 
quently the choice of an antidote was 


quite impossible to accurately select. 

It is a well known fact that such a 
poison as calomel is quickly absorbed 
when taken internally and unless a 
specific is given very shortly the re- 
sults following are very disastrous. 
The same principle holds for all vege- 
table poisons. 


With the view in mind of isolating 
the active poison and studying its 
characteristics, the Wyoming Experi- 
ment Station took up the chemical in- 
vestigation of Woody Aster in 1910. 

Fresh plants were gathered, careful- 
ly dried and reduced to a fine powder. 
The pulverized material was digested 
with strong alcohol in order to remove 
chemical substances from the plant 
tissues. The residue remaining after 
the alcohol had been driven off was 
treated according to methods ordinar- 
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ily followed in isolating plant poisons. 
The end products yielded nothing that 
in any way could be regarded as dan- 
gerous. The 
tinued diligently for several years but 
the possibility of isolating anything 
poisonous seemed quite remote. 


investigation was con- 


Last September the author, having 
given considerable study to other 


plants on the range took up tne study 
of Woody Aster from an angle not fol- 
lowed by previous investigators. In 
reviewing the conditions present in 
Aster poisoning one factor proved to 
be of prime importance, viz: that 
moisture and its effect upon the 


of 
in- 














“Poison Month” How Many Did You Get? 


creased activity of the plant. By 
carefully concentrating water extracts 
without the aid of heat it was found 
that a poison was present which pro- 
duced symptoms when injected in rab- 
bits resembling those obtained by di- 
rect feeding of the green plant. With- 
out going into the details regarding 
technical methods employed the 
purification of the poison it may be 
added that the active principle of 
Woody Aster differs to a marked de- 
gree from anything heretofore isolat- 
ed at this station. When injected in 
an impure form in the ear of a rabbit 


most of it is absorbed locally and in a 


in 
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few days that portion of the ear af- 
fected drops off. When purified and 
similarly injected no local irritation 
follows and death results usually in a 
few seconds. The difference in the 
corrosive activity of the pure and im- 
pure products is due to a free acid 
accompanying the main poison. 


To the sense of taste nothing is 
characteristic to that organ. ‘The 


poison is highly acidic as shown by the 
fact that when ordinary baking soda 
is added to a solution a profuse froth- 
ing results. In its original form water 


Ta 


wee 


seems to dissolve it readily but when | 


isolated and freed from impurities the 
reverse condition is found. It is read- 
ily sollible in alcohol, ether and chlor- 
oform. Heated in a dry condition it 
sublimes, i. e. passes from the 
form to a vapor without producing a 


solid 


liquid in the change. 

At this time we can say with rea- 
sonable certainty that a specific for 
Woody Aster poisoning is a mild al- 
kali. Experiments are 
made upon sheep to determine 
particular dosage is advisable and also 
what particular alkali is best fitted to 
counteract the strong acid poison. Re- 
peated tests have shown that when the 
poison is neutralized with baking soda 
or dilute ammonia and then injected no 
disturbance whatsoever follows. How- 


now being 


what 


ever if the poison is converted back to 


the free condition it becomes highly 


poisonous, 





SHEEP DISPLACING GOATS. 


Down in Texas the sheep is being 
substituted for the goat. Frank Cloudt 
of Edwards County, 
policy, said: “There are more goats 
than any other stock on the divide as 
the country is suited to their needs, 
but at present prices sheep give better 
results. Between the clip and lamb, 
a ewe will realizze $6.50 to $7.00 an- 
nually at present 
highly profitable, even in a dry sea- 
son. Everybody with a band of sheep 
in Texas is doing well and flocks are 
being expanded as rapidly as possible 
although high cost 
ewes is a handicap.” 
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TEN CENTS FOR LAMBS. 


We have just been advised that one 
of the large Idaho sheep outfits has 
been offered 10 cents per pound for 
all its lambs weighed up at the rail- 
road next summer. This is the high- 
est offer of the season, but up to this 
time has not been accepted. 





HOW TO KILL COYOTES. 
Complying with your request, 
phone as to the methods we used in 
poisoning coyotes on our ranch last 
the most successful 
way for exterminating that we tried 
was to take a quarter of a horse or 


by 


season, will say 


THE 


‘and in nearly all cases found the baits 


had been picked up by the coyotes. 
We made no effort to search for the 
animals; our only object being to ex- 
terminate them. 

You are well aware that a year ago 
this last season, we lost a great many 
lambs from our sheep herds and that 
the coyotes were troublesome. 
Mr. Corey, the superintendent over 
our sheep herds, informs me that he 
had practically no trouble during all 


very 


of the lambing season last year and 
lost but very few sheep by coyotes. It 
is my opinion that if all other’ sheep 
raisers using the ranges would make 
the same effort we did last season the 
coyotes could soon be exterminated or, 
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AMATEURS MAKE THE MONEY. 





As was the case last year, amateur 
sheep and lamb feeders have made 
nearly all the profit accruing from the 
winter crop of mutton. They were 
not deterred by past experience and 
filled up regardless of results last 
fall. The result is that they have 
bagged big money while the old timers 
have had an opportunity to nurse red- 
eyed regret. Last year, many corn- 
belt feeders ran into climatic vicissi- 
tudes. This season it has been clear 
sailing, weather conditions having 
been favorable all through the season. 
Lambs running in cornfields have paid 
practically double current elevator 





First Prize Yearling Rambouillet Ram and Ewe at the International, owned by F. S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming. 


some animal that we had skinned and 
thoroughly drag the country. This 
leaves a trail that the coyotes will fol- 
low by scent. Then we placed a man 
on horseback with saddle bags filled 
with lard balls. These lard balls are 
made with lard, a little flour and' some 
sugar. In the center of these, we put 
a small portion of strychnine. A still 
better way, if capsules can be had, is 
to use the capsule. We generally used 
a sharp stick to throw these balls along 
the trails to take away the scent of 
the person. We have followed trails 
that we had poisoned in this way, and 
in some cases picked up as high as 20 
coyotes that had died along the route 


if the state could pass some law where- 
by men could be set to work in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, and use the 
same methods which we did and thor- 
oughly scatter poison over the range, 
they could soon get rid of practically 
all the coyotes. 
E. O. WATTIS, Nevada. 





FORTY CENTS POUND 
OFFERED IN IDAHO 
Denning and Clark of Dubois, Idaho, 
have refused an offer of 40 cents for 
their next clip. This is said to be a 
light clip and contains quite a lot of 
Hampshire wool. 





prices for their board and have enabled 
the corn grower to dispense with the 
services of the husker who has become 
exacting, owing to scarcity of labor. 
Feeders’ margins in the case of cattle 
have been substantial, and hogs have 
realized more money than ever before, 
but both sheep and lambs have-done a 
phenomenal stunt, many lambs that 
were taken out at $10.00 to $10.25 hav- 
ing returned to sell at $14.00 to $14.25 
and in the case of aged ewes, almost 
increditable stories are related. The 
present season has done much to popu- 
larize mutton finishing. ims SY 





A new subscriber, please. 
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FROM YAKIMA COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON 





Sheep news from the Wenas Valley, 
Yakima County, Washington, is rather 
scarce. We are having a rather open 
winter so far. Most sheep went on 
feed about December 25. Not enough 
snow has fallen so far to insure much 
moisture. Unless more falls soon, it 
begins to look like a poor season for 
grass next summer. All the sheep I 
have seen are in good condition, but 
last summer was the best season for 
grass that I have ever seen here. Hay 
is between nine and ten dollars a ton 
in the stack. 

I sold the McKie Brothers 1,000 
head of March lambs and they re- 
ceived them the tenth of September 
and shipped them to Chicago, where 
they averaged 82% pounds. They were 
out of bucks that were half Shropshire 
and half Hampshire, and the ewes were 
Rambouillets. These lambs 
docked with the Ellenwood 
iron. 


were 
docking 
I haven’t heard of any better 
lambs than these, although there may 
have been plenty of them. I haven’t 
heard of any contracts being made for 
either lambs or wool so far, but the 
general feeling seems to be that wool 
will be worth around 40 cents. 

Considerable ensilage is going to be 
fed here for early lambing. George 
Chambers, R. F. Taylor, and Merritt 
Longmire are all going to feed en- 
silage. 

I think that the 
about bad as ever. At least, I can’t see 
much difference. I understand that 
there is a bounty of $2.50 now. ‘rhat, 
I think, will help to exterminate them. 

FORREST FLETCHER, 
Washington. 


coyotes are just 





WOOL SUPPLY AND SURPLUS. 





According to estimates compiled by 
the Commercial Bulletin, the total sup- 
ply of unsold wool in the United States 
on January 1, 1917, was 78,805,484 
pounds, as compared with 102,092,429 
pounds on the same date last year, the 
deficiency being 23,286,945 pounds for 
January 1, 1917. 
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PROFITS FROM 
HANDLING SHEEP 
Nowadays with wool at 35 cents and 
lambs hovering around the 10-cent 
mark, woolgrowers spend a portion of 
their time bragging about the money 
they are making. We have been skep- 
tical of many of the stories told by 
woolgrowers of their excessive 
profits. It is our knowledge that up 
to very recently, say the last two years, 
most of the woolgrowers had to see 
their banker before they could sell 
either their wool or lambs. We be- 
lieve that even under present condi- 
tions, the profits that are being made 


from handling sheep in the western 








Grand Champion Wether at Portland Show, Sold 
for 51 Cents per Pound. Fitted by Oregon 
Agricultural College. 


country are not unreasonable, and we 
think that a good many sheepmen will 
find that they are actually smaller than 
they think they are if they had the 
facts before them. We have received 
from the books of one of the best sheep 
outfits in California an actual state- 
ment of the cost of handling 3,400 ewes 
and other sheep for one year, as well 
as a statement of the income. We 
happen to know the outfit covered by 
these data and believe it to be one 
of the best in California. Woolgrow- 
ers will note that the actual cost of 
running each sheep per year, includ- 
ing 7 per cent interest on an invest- 


-ment of $12 per head for each sheep 


including the value of the sheep, equip- 
ment and land, is $5.12 per head, while 
the net profit is 77 cents per head— 
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certainly a sum that is not unreason. | 





able. The itemized data follows: 
Cost Per Head. 

DN 5. Sisicecaiseceiancsiaeomar $0.146 

III sacosititncdssnsthiataehicnbonit 028 

EASES eR Tee eres 06 

ha we .W..... duiibiaoncinne 1.716 

Road and travel...___...___.— .068 

Livery and feed... 055 

Her ant goa... 095 j 

DT 

I 6 scisks ccriniilstensiiaien Giwndaalenn Al [ 

Feed and pasture... B15 ? 

General expense —W......-.-... «378 

MO sesciceiesintsnd acess 465 

Miscellaneous cceccccccccecccne 305 ' 

— _ $4.28 
Interest at 7 per cent ............... 84 | 
Total cost per head.................. $5.12 
Income Per Head. 

RN CN cr siiccctnntoncons . 1817.50 3 

tne ae. ..... FRI 

I NID Srcpsisnascacsssteccicninos 1U463.99 

eran SNCS ee 140.0 

ee ane ............. 43.34 | 
3400) 20046.08 

Trncorme por bead een ceenecceceeceeeeee D894 

ae ee 

Net profit per head................ ae 0.774 


Percentage of lambs accounted for 
at end of year: 





.866 per cent. . 
.94 per cent marked. ) 
Sheared : 


7.44 lbs. wool per head, spring clip. 
5 lbs. wool per head, tagged, fall clip. 





DENVER GAINS IN SHEEP. 





Denver is rapidly developing a big | 
sheep trade, and prediction is made 
that hereafter an increasing proportion 
of lambs fed in northern Colorado will | 


be marketed there as packers show a | 
disposition to take them. Denver re- | 


ceipts in 1916 were 1,409,009 against 
765,170 the previous year, supply at 
that point having practically doubled 
in ten years. The heavy run was in 
September with 301,000, October 472, 
500, and November 329,600. J. E. P. 
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due. Send us $5.00 for 1917. 
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FROM NEAR HAY 
CREEK, OREGON 





We are having a remarkable mild 
winter, but the grass was all grazed 
early in the season, so we are feeding 
everything. Luckily we had a splen- 
did crop of hay and can stand to feed. 

It now looks as though the quality 
of wool would be exceptionally good, 
and I don’t think we need worry about 
the price. 

We have 200 young Rambouillet 
rams for the coming ram sale, and we 
hope to make a creditable showing. 

Coyotes are causing lots of trouble 
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the government system is the thing. 
The past few days I have heard of 
some wool being contracted south of 
us, but I do not know at what price. 
I am sorry to hear of this, for I am 
very sure the growers will lose by it. 
C. C. BERKELEY, Oregon. 





FAVORS NEW ZEALAND 
LINCOLNS 





We think you are doing the Lincoln 
breeders of America a great benefit by 
importing stud rams from New Zea- 
land as the latter carry a much heavier 
fleece than ours do, and the get from 
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eastern part of Montana has been a 
great range country with its endless 
prairies, but before long the buffalo 
grass will be a curiosity; they are 
plowing under more and more ot it 
every year. 


This 640-acre Homestead Law is 
worse than prairie fire on the free 
range. Local papers say a daily aver- 


age of over 100 applicants have filed 
since the law has passed. Everybody 
has been liquidating heavily since 1914. 
The number of sheep has been reduced 
50 per cent with a good chance of be- 
ing reduced 50 per cent more within 
a year or two. 








Rambouillet Stud Rams of C. N. Stillman, Sigurd, Utah. 


east of Prineville on the Ochoco river. 
There have been numerous cases of 
rabies the last few days and the com- 
munity is pretty well worked up over 
it. We have had a government hunter 
here for the past few months, and he 
has pretty well cleaned the coyote out, 
but owing to the outbreak on the 
Ochoco, we are going to lose him. It 
is too bad that he has to be trans- 
ferred now for a few more months here 
would have about exterminated the 
coyotes. In a country like this where 
the coyotes are not numerous enough 
to attract the bounty hunter, | think 


these rams will shear one-third more 
We 


have used two of these rams with very 


than their dams at the same age. 


gratifying results, the cross making a 
very popular seller to owners of pure- 
bred ewes here in the Williamette Val- 
ley and elsewhere. 

WM. RIDDELL & SONS, Oregon. 





FROM NORTHEASTERN 
MONTANA 


At Glasgow, a person could collect 
more information regarding dry farm- 
ing than about stock raising. This 


We had a cold December with plenty 
of snow, but January has been rather 
mild. Stock is in good shape, and the 
wool promises to be of first quality. No 
contracting has been done that I know 
of. Thirty-three cents was offered a 
couple of months ago. Half of the 
1916 clip was consigned to the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany of Chicago, 

I enjoy reading your sheep items 
from all over the West. Guy S. and 
R. H. M. of Elko, Nevada, what are 
you raising nowadays? 


JOHN ETCHART, Montana. 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF FEEDS 
FOR WINTERING RANGE 
SHEEP UNDER CONDITIONS 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





The high all oil meals, 
grains and hay and silage have made 
it imperative that range sheepmen ob- 
tain the cheapest, best and most effi- 
cient feed stuffs for winter feeding. 

This outline furnishes reliable infor- 


prices of 


mation in regard to the comparative 
value of feeds of the same kind, e. 1., 
concentrates, rough feeds, etc. 
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cake or cotton seed cake per head daily 
to pregnant ewes. Always use the nut 
form of cake on the range, because the 
meal blows away and is wastetul. 

Feed 3 pounds of alfalfa hay per head 
per day. Alfalfa meal is no more val- 
uable than the hay and is more expen- 
Sive to prepare. 

Feed 2-4 pounds of wheat or oat hay 
per head per day in bundle form. 

The barley should be im _ the 
steam-rolled form and the oats whole. 
The corn can be fed either as ear corn 
or as shelled corn. 
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should always be fed along with silage. 
The chief asset of silage is its succu- 
lence. It makes possible summer feed 
conditions in the dead of winter. 
Signed, WM. HISLOP, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, State 
College of Washington. 





FROM LARAMIE, WYOMING. 





I am glad to say the storms mostly 


missed us and that con- 
tinues open as it has done all win- 
ter. It is most awfully cold and 


windy. The stock is looking very well 


our range 
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Feed ue pmagl ge - cnet ee for this kind of a winter, and although 
Ws oi Total in Cost per ? 5 
es ees bere 100 Tbe. Seattle, Nov.,’16 100 Ibs. pound in cents we have not had to feed any hay, we 
Oil Cakes. have kept all the bunches on corn, 
1. Soy "Bean Cake. ccc (38.1) 40.00 $32 2.40 which has kept them good and strong. 
2. Choice Cotton seed Cake (37.0) 45.00 78.2 2.88 I am glad to see the National is | 
3. Linseed Cake O. P............ (30.2) 50.00 77.9 3.20 keeping after the coyote. We keep a 
[i 2 ee (31.7) 50.00 75.9 3.29 trapper all the year around and keep , 
Grains. : our range fairly clean, but thanks to 
4 Barley RRP ror Re SER Un: ( 9.0) 40.00 79.4 2.51 our neighbors who won’t bother, they 
DSO a icincciiimenoee ( 7.5) 45.00 85.7 2.62 seem to come in almost as fast as we J 
NE Siesta ( 9.7) 38.00 70.4 2.69 catch and poison them. 
7. Weise ( 7.3) 50.00 79.6" 3.14 J. H. KING, Wyoming. 
Roughages. 
S. Cee Miata ( 4.5) 10.00 46.4 1.08 DOCKING WITH HOT IRON. 
D FRR «eas ( 4.0) 12.00 54.3 1.10 oonotene 
10. AMaiia Hay ——.._... (10.6) 14.00 51.6 1.36 We note in the January number of 
31, Gone Fe ce [a4 4.00 12.9 1.53 the National Wool Grower that the as- 
2 Dnt Gee..iu.. Fee ee 25.6 sociation is trying to get a uniform 
ee Nine a bounty . of $2.50 on coyotes. In our 
According to contents ot digestible Many sheepman are planning-to feed opinion, this will be of great benefit 
matter, the rank of the different feeds silage to their sheep during the coming to the woolgrowers, as the coyote is a 
at the prices given is as follows: winter. To give them a better under- very destructive animal. We have a 
Oil Cakes—1 :2:3. standing of the relative value of these bounty of $1.50 in our county, but it 
Grains—4:5 :6:7. feeds the following table is set forth: is not enough to encourage the trap- 
Roughages—8 ‘9:10:11. a 
The following combinations ot teeds Feed nna Cost per ton ay ee = = 
are excellent for wintering range Silage tee ony in silo ($) a i gag gent any, 
sheep under existing prices: a A 5.00 17.7 1.41 
1. Soy bean cake, oat or wheat hay. 2. Qat and Pea ccc 28 5.00 176 1.42 
2. Soy bean cake, alfalfa hay. i 1.5 5.00 17.3 1.44 
3. Cotton seed cake, wheat or oat 4 i iat tie 20 5.00 15.8 1.58 
hay. - ———— 
4. Soy bean cake, corn, alfalfa hay. According-to contents of digestible per to get out and trap for them. 
5. Cotton seed cake, barley or oats, matter, the rank of the different kinds We also note an article in regard to 
alfalfa hay. of silage is as follows: the docking iron. We _ favor this 


6. Soy bean cake, whole oats, alfal- 
fa hay. 

7. Cotton seed cake, alfalfa hay. 

8. Soy bean cake or cotton seed 
cake, corn silage, alfalfa hay. 

Feed from 2 to 4 ounces of Soy bean 


Silage—1 :2 :3 :4. 
The silage should be fed in troughs 


and in amounts of 2 to 4 pounds per 


head daily. It should be fresh and 
quite free from mould and not frozen. 
A dry hay or other dry roughage 


method of docking very highly. We 
docked 2,400 head of lambs last sea- 
son without the loss of a single lamb, 
and they did not show any effects of 
any abuse whatever. 

J. C. OLIVER & SONS, Oregon. 
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The 


ONDITIONS in the local wool 
.. market have changed, almost 

over night, following the war- 
like developments in 
which culminated in the early days of 
February. At this writing, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to forecast the ulti- 


Washington, 


mate effect upon the wool growing 
and wool manufacturing industries of 
the country. First impressions glean- 
ed in a hasty canvass of the trade are 
that all values will be increased and 
operations speeded up as a result of 
the possibility that the United States 
may be drawn into the controversy. 
Many in the East believe that this is 
the real aim of the , 
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Boston Wool Market 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


diplomatic relations with Germany, 
a scramble 
wool as has not been seen since the 
Civil War. 

In this connection, it is a notable 
fact that although nearly 26,000,000 
pounds of South American wool ar- 
rived at the port of Boston during the 
last week in January, comparatively 
little of it came on the open market. 
Importers appear to have been more 
concerned in getting forward the early 


wools, which had been largely sold 


there would be such for 


to manufacturers, than they were in 
hurrying forward the later wools for 


which a definite market had yet to 


yet been done, it had the effect of mak- 
ing importers in this country hurry for- 
ward with all possible speed the wools 
already sold to the mills. An addi- 
tion of five per cent to the cost of 
shipping the wool would mean a se- 
rious diminution of profits, as all sales 
of South American wools this year 
have been made on the basis of cost 
or New York. 
Sharp increases in freight rates from 
the River Plate, and nearly prohibitive 
war risk and insurance premiums on 
wool shipped in British bottoms, with 
an entirely inadequate supply of Amer- 
ican and other neutral tonnage, were 

also factors in creat- 


and freight, Boston 





German government, 
strictly for home ef- 
fect, in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that 
the Teutonic powers 
can not fight the 
whole world, and 
thus making it neces- 
sary to secure the 
best terms possible. 
Those holding this 
view believe that the 
entrance of this 
country into actual 
hostilities is the 
surest way to bring 
about an early peace. 

Having the above 
in mind, there is a division of opinion 
in the trade, but not as to the imme- 
diate effect. No doubt prices will be 
suddenly and materially advanced, as 
holders of desirable wools will see in 
this an opportunity to get their “pound 
of flesh” from the users of wool. 
Whether they will be justified in ask- 
ing advances of 5 cents, or 10 cents, or 
20 cents per scoured pound more than 
hitherto, remains to be seen, but that 
they have full control of the situation 
is manifest. Available of 
wool in this market are none too large 
under any conditions, and under the 
influence of the inevitable speculation 
that would follow even a severance of 


supplies 





Panama Rams of Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 


be found. This was partly due to the 
fact that this market had not yet been 
lifted to the level of later operations in 
South America, and partly to adverse 
export and shipping conditions in the 
South American trade. 

Several factors have been working to 
disturb the, market of late, and though 
they have generally proved worse in 
anticipation than in realization, never- 
theless they have had to be recog- 
nized and accounted for. 

As noted a month ago, there seemed 
to be grave danger at one time that 
Argentina would impos® an export tax 
of five per cent on all commodities, in- 
cluding wool, and though this has not 


ing and maintaining 
abnormal conditions 
in the South America 
trade. 

In the last days of 
January, it was an- 
nounced that all 
British boats would 
“be withdrawn from 
the lines rynning be- 


tween the United 
States and South 
America, and_ the 


wool trade had hard- 
ly time to digest this 
information before 
the larger announce- 
ment of the new sub- 
marine policy of the German Admir- 
alty. There is still an immense vol- 
ume of wool to come from the River 
Plate, with several cargoes on the way. 
Total purchases for the United States 
in ‘South America for the season to 
January 15, are estimated at 100,000 
bales at Buenos Aires and 15,000 bales 
at Montevideo. Latest quotations from 
3uenos Aires are 50 cents for Lincolns, 
51% to 52 cents for straight quarters 
and 52% to 53 cents for high quarters. 
Montevideo and Concordia 58s to 60s 
are quoted at 59% to 60 cents, with 
round lots of Montevideo crossbreds 
at 58 cents. All above quotations are 
cost and freight, New York or Boston. 
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In this market, owing to heavy ar- 
rivals, South American wools have at- 
tracted more than the usual amount 
of attention from the trade. Deliveries 
have been made on sales made to ar- 
rive, and it is difficult to state just 
what proportion of the recent busi- 
ness has been delivered of this sort 
or new sales made since arrival. Dur- 
ing January, actual deliveries were 
made of wools costing the manufac- 
turers less than 40 cents, or nearly 20 
cents less than the current market here. 
Still there has been a good volme of 
transfers of wool from the new ar- 
rivals, especially of Buenos 
crossbreds, which have _ been trans- 
ferred on the basis of 50 to 52 cents 
for Lincolns, 52 to 54 cents for straight 
quarters and 54 to 46 cents for high 
quarters. 


Aires 


Cape wools have also begun to ar- 
rive freely, four steamers having come 
in during January with four cargoes of 
wool direct from South Africa. Much 
of this wool has also been sold to ar- 
rive, but enough business has 
been forthcoming to indicate that buy- 
ers do not expect any lower prices dur- 


new 


ing the coming heavy-weight season. 


Choice combing wools out of these 
new arrivals have sold at $1.15 to 


$1.25 scoured pound, with the 
clothing and French combing wools 
at $1.05 to $1.10. Old Cape wools 
are in moderate supply for greasy 
stock, with six to eight months’ short 
clothing grades at 30 to 35 cents, or 
85 to 90 cents clean. There has re- 
cently been a renewal of the specula- 
tive movement in scoured Capes, one 
leading house having sold 1,500 to 2,000 
bags of these wools at prices running 
up to 90 cents to $1 a pound for the 
tost clothing lots. Short clothing 
wools have sold at 85 to 90 cents. 


per 


Very little has been done during the 
month in greasy Australian wools, ow- 
ing to small available stocks, though a 
recent development is attracting con- 
siderable interest, more from curiosity 
than from any actual effect on the mar- 
ket. Several lots of wool have come 
back from the mills to be sold, where 
there was no further use for them, or 
where the lots were not large enough 
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to warrant putting out a line of goods 
with such wool as a part of the mix- 
ture. One house has recently picked 
up about 500 bales of such wool, all 
in small lots, and is holding it out of 
the market. Another house recently 
sold 200 bales Australian 64s to 70s 
combing wool at a price understood to 
be $1.40 or better clean, which gave 
the original purchaser a_ profit of 
about 100 per cent on the trade. Some 
carbonizing Australian wool has been 
sold at various prices running up to 
95 cents to $1 a pound for choice, and 
from that down to 85 cents for de- 
fective. 


Territory wools have shown a little 
more activity of late, though trade is 
greatly restricted by the fact that the 
grades most wanted are practically out 
of stock. Choice fine staple wool is 
quotable at $1.15 to $1.20, and pos- 
sibly more. Some dealers that 
they could get anything they hada 
mind to ask, provided they had the 
wool wanted. Halfblood staple is also 
very scarce, the current quotation be- 
ing $1.05 to $1.10, with some holders 
refusing to sell at less than the higher 
figure. Three-eights-blood staple is 
quoted at 92 to 98 cents, and quarter- 
blood staple at 88 to 92 cents. Fine 
clothing Territory is holding its own 
very well, choice lots selling at $1 
to $1.10, with average fine ana fine 
medium at 95 cents to $1. 


say 


Actual transfers of Territory wools 
during the month have been some- 
what difficult to trace, owing to the 
disinclination of both buyers and sell- 
ers to have the particulars known. 
Among the typical sales actually re- 
ported have been 250,000 pounds quar- 
ter-blood and three-eights blood at 
private terms, supposed to be 85 cents 
to $1 clean; 50,000 pounds fine me- 
dium Idaho at 30 cents, or $1 clean; 
200,000 pounds, various grades, at pri- 
vate terms; large lines of quarter and 
three-eights-bloods at 42 to 44 cents, 
or 90c clean for the former and 95 
cents to $1 for the latter; 600,000 
pounds, mainly New Mexican, at pri- 
vate terms; good lines of average fine 
and fine medium wools, within the 
above range of scoured values; good 
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ry ruarv. i917 - 
February, i%17, } Febr 
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lines of New Mexican wool at a clean | DEC 


cost of 95 cents to $1 for fine me. | 
dium; 500,000 pounds twelve-months’ | 
California at private terms; 60,00) 
pounds Wyoming three-eights-blood | 
at 40 cents, or 90 to 92 cents clean: 
60,000 pounds fall Texas at private 
terms; small lots of fine and fine me- 
dium New Mexico, Wyoming, Nevada 


and Colorado wool at 95 cents to $1 | 


clean; 500,000 pounds Territory three- Bier 
eights-blood at private terms, but on | 


the top edge of recent quotations; 
200,000 pounds Territory, various 
grades, at private terms; 1,000 bags 
original Colorado and New Mexico, 
on the clean basis of 95 cents to $1; 
and 1,000 bags fine and fine medium 
Territory, both graded and in the orig- 


inal bags, at 34 to 38 cents, or $1.05 


to $1.10 for choice graded fine. 

Dealers here say that little is being 
done in the West, owing to the ex- 
cessive demands of the growers, but 
it would not be strange if the turn of 
the Washington news should cause 
such a scramble for wool as has not 
been seen for years. It is claimed that 
recent clips contracted have been se- 
cured at substantially the top prices 
prevailing around the first of the year. 
Prior to the latest war developments 
there seemed to be a growing dispo- 
sition to wait for shearing before op- 
erating extensively, and growers were 
showing a similar disposition. Wheth- 
er this will all be changed remains to 
be seen. 


NEAR BUFFALO, WYOMING. 








Enclosed you will find check for this 
year’s dues. 

The winter has been rather severe— 
not so much snow, but much 
weather. Last summer was a very dry 
one and the condition of the range for 
winter is not good. Many bands of 
sheep have been taken to hay and most 
bands on the range are being fed either 
corn or cotton seed cake. 
been no loss. Some wool is being con- 
tracted at prices from 30c to 39c. Good 
ewes are changing hands for April de- 
livery at $12.00. There will be more 
early lambing this year than formerly. 


A. M. BROCK, Wyoming. 
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DECISION REGARDING 
GRAZING FEES 





Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, Feb. 1, 1917. 
Ss. W. McClure, 
Sec’y National Wool Growers Ass’n, 
McIntyre Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Sir: After a very careful con- 
sideration of the statements presented 
by the committee appointed by your 
association and the many statements, 
resolutions and letters from local 
stockmen, I have reached a definite 
conclusion in reference to the proposed 
increase in grazing fees. 

The purpose of the National Forests 
forests 


Pit eth SE MET 


7” 


is to improve and protect the 
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to all the people to whom they belong 
and who are entitled to share in their 
benefits. This principle applies to the 
present situation, and the charge for 
grazing should be based upon the real 
value of the forage upon the National 
Forest ranges as determined by a care- 
ful survey of all the facts and not by 
competitive bid as required in timber 
sales. 

Whether or not the fees charged at 
present represent a fair value of the 
forage is the question to be decided. 
The facts before me clearly indicate 
that the present charge does not rep- 
resent the full value of grazing: priv- 
ileges on the National Forests. This 
is conceded by many stockmen. There 
is, however, a difference of opinion as 











4 Native Grass on Land That Has Been Used As a Sheep Range for 35 Years. 
for the purpose of securing tavorable to the real value. The stockmen repre- 
conditions of stream flow, and to fur- senting some localities contend that 
nish a continuous supply of timber for the present charge represents the full 
use of the people. The conservation of value of the range, while the stockmen 
the National Forest resources should of other localities concede that the 
always be given first consideration and grazing is worth more than is now be- 
their use regulated in the way which ing charged, but contend that the pro- 
will be for the best interests of all ‘posed increase of 100 per cent would 
the people. The timber, grazing, water ‘be in excess of its real value. 
power and other resources, which are My attention has been called to many 
used for commercial purposes, should factors which have a bearing on the 
be charged for at the rate which rep- matter. Among these are the small 
resents their fair value. If a charge average ownership of stock in some lo- 
only sufficient to cover the cost of ad- calities, and the possible hardship 
ministration were made, all of the which the proposed increase would 
profit from the commercial use of the cause new settlers and small owners, 
National Forests would go to a com- the ownership of watering places and 
paratively few individuals instead of other improvements by the stockmen, 
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the losses from predatory animals and 
poisonous plants, and the uncertainties 
which attend the issuance of only an- 
nual permits or permits subject to an- 
nual reduction. This indicates the pos- 
sibility of a variation in the real value 
of grazing on different forests or in 
different general localities, and also 
that in a few instances the proposed 
increase might not be justified. I ap- 
preciate that there is a possibility of 
considérable variation in the value of 
grazing on the different forests. There 
does not seem to be any doubt, how- 
ever, that the grazing everywhere is 
worth more than the present rates. 

In view of all these facts, I have 
concluded to modify the plan outlined 
in my letter of November 3, 1916. In- 





Owned by F. W. Herrin, Ashland, Oregon. 


stead of an increase of 331-3 per cent 
for the first year, an increase of 2° 


‘per cent will be made on all forests at 


this time to apply on permits issued 
for grazing periods beginning on or 
after March 1, 1917. Further increases 
will be deferred until a specific study 
of the existing conditions upon each 
of the National Forests has been made. 
Upon the basis of the facts thus ob- 
tained, after having considered all of 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the locality, additional increases will 
be made when the real value of the for- 
age upon any forest is found to be more 
than the amount charged, but no such 
additional increase will be made ef- 
fective before March 1, 1918. 
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The several suggestions which have 
been made for amendment of the reg- 
ulations will be most carefully consid- 
ered and such changes as are deemed 
advisable will be submitted to you for 
comment by the advisory board of your 
association before their final adoption. 

Very truly yours, 
D. F. HOUSTON, 
Secretary. 





FORTY CENTS FOR 
ARIZONA WOOL 


The Hudspeth Sheep Company of 
Kingman, Arizona, refused an offer of 
40 cents for its wool about the middle 
of January. At the same time, a 
Frenchman sold a clip of about 40,000 
pounds at 40 cents per pound. Some 
wool in Arizona has been sold at 35 
cents, but few of the larger growers of 
that state are disposed to sell under 
45 cents. In fact, several of them 
have decided to ship their wool to be 
sold at its market value. 

Around Kingman, Arizona, shearing 
will start March first. Feed in the 
Salt River Valley is reported to be very 
good; in fact, general conditions, af- 
fecting sheep in that district, are as 
good as have existed for many years. 





NEAR LOYALTON, CALIFORNIA. 





Enclosed please find $5 for which 
please put me down as a member in 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. The National is helping all the 
Western sheepmen in such a way that 
they can all afford to pay this small 
amount. 

I also enclose two photographs: One 
is of the sheep on the summer range; 
and the other the lower part ot the 
summer range covered with four feet 
of snow taken just about a year ago. 
I also have a few photographs of my 
high grade Rambouillets. If you would 
like to have these to print in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, I shall send them 
to you. 

The sheep are doing extremely well: 
It has been a fine winter so far for feed- 
ing, as it was dry and cold. If we 
don’t get more moisture, I don’t know 
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what we shall do for next winter’s hay 
and feed. Of course, we may still get 


sufficient moisture before the close of 
winter. 


In this part of the country the last 
six months, more sheep have changed 
hands than before in the last six 
years. Antone Saralegui sold all 
his sheep and ranches to J. P. Wil- 
liams of Fallon, Nevada, for about 
$170,000. The Smoke Creek outfit sold 
to Humphrey and Turritin of Reno for 
a still larger sum. Martin Predere of 
Reno sold 4,000 ewes to E. A. Settle- 
meyer of Gardnerville, Nevada. Will 
Freeman sold 1,200 ewes to . Alex 
Guidici and W. Rees of Sierra Valley 
at $7 per head; these were mostly old 
ewes. James Talbot of Susanville and 
Thomas Hill of Reno sold 8,000 head 





Looking For a Bait That the Sheepman 
Forgot to Put Out. 


of sheep and 3,000 acres of land in 
Lassen County with the control of 
50,000 acres of. range land to R. D. 
Mayes of Dixon. M. LaFontaine and 
A. J. Hillhouse are associated with 
Mayes in the deal. B. Cordova sold 
his sheep and ranches to A. Chaugo 
and J. Aldex of Carson Valley, Nevada, 
for $52,000. Andrew McInnis of Red 
Bluff, California, shipped from the 
north forty-six cars of ewe lambs, or 
about 6,000 head. The Nevada Pack- 
ing Company of Reno, Nevada, was 
purchased by the Western Meat Com- 
pany of California and Chicago. It is 
reported the plant is to be considerably 
enlarged and will be under the man- 
agement of Mr. Albert Raymond of 
San Francisco. 

W. H. GUSCETTI, California. 
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FARMERS HAVE SHEEP. 





The country surrounding Wendell 
Idaho, was first supplied with wate 
for irrigation eight years ago. From} 
the beginning alfalfa was one of thel 
main crops and, the live stock interest; 
grew with it. Among those who ar 
giving their attention to sheep we ma 
mention the following: Mr. Gravesj 
has the largest number of range shee; 
having added the flocks of the Lé 
Moyne Brothers to his. Others run] 
ning range sheep are F. W. Hasting: 
with 1200, A. P. Scritchfield with 1,00 
and R. M. Roberts with 600. ; 

In the line of Hampshires, John Rf 
Spencer has shown a keener interes 
than any one else that I know of in 
this part of the state. 
pure bred or 
ewes. 


He now has 55)| 
registered Hampshire 
His breeding bucks were raised } 
by Bray, MacWaters, Leighton an( 
Butterfield of this state and by the 
Walnut Hall Farm of Donerail, Ken 
tucky, and by McLaughlin of Rapine 
West Virginia. 

There is one flock of 200 pure bred J 
Lincolns owned by D. W. Kassens 
These came from Ex-Governor Good: 
ing’s stock four years ago. 

D. W. KASSENS. 








FROM CENTRAL WYOMING. 


: 


\ 


We are having an 
winter. 


unusually 
Hay is scarce and high, but} 
stockmen are generally supplied 
enough to see them through. ‘Lhis is 
an exceptionally good stock and range 
country because it is too high and the 
season too short to ever be a_ good 
farming country. Wild hay with mix 
ture of tame grasses, oat and pea hay 
mixed are the surest and best crop and 
all kinds of stock thrive on them 
Sheep that are fed one pound of hay 
and one-fourth pound of 


wit! 


corn with 


what browsing they get on sage o 





willows are going through the wintet 
in fine shape. 

People who own sheep and are fixed! 
to take care of them have no desift 
to sell. 
reported. 


No sales of wool are so faf 





W. A. CARTER, Wyo. 
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RABIES. 


Reports from different sections ot 
Utah indicate that rabies is spreading 
rapidly over the state, and is being 
carried from place to place by coyotes 
and by dogs that have been bitten by 
coyotes. We see nothing to stop the 
spread of this disease into all Western 
states where coyotes are numerous. 
Rabies is a fatal disease of all animals, 
including man, and where it exists in 
a state, human life is not safe. No 
doubt, rabies would in time destroy 
most of the coyotes, but in the mean- 
time, thousands of dollars worth of 
live stock would be lost and what is 
more important, thousands of people 
would be bitten. When the welfare of 
the human race is at issue, nothing else 
should be considered. It is, therefore, 
the duty of every good citizen to do 
everything in his power to eradicate 
this disease. Since the coyote is the 
principal carrier of rabies, his destruc- 
tion is of the first importance. By de- 
stroying these coyotes, sheepmen have 
it in their power to render the public a 
worthy service, and they should not 
lose the opportunity. 





POISON MONTH. 





We are again calling attention to the 
fact that the National Wool Growers 
Association has set aside the entire 
month of February as poison month. 
During that month, each sheepman is 
asked to put out £00 poisoned baits. 
We have had many letters from our 
members advising us they would com- 
ply with this order. Unless sheepmen 


are willing to co-operate in this work, 
we cannot hope to succeed. Ewes are 
now worth around $15 per head, and 
the price of one ewe will pay for. 1,000 
three-grain strychnine capsules. If 
these baits are put out according to the 
instructions contained in _ this issue, 
millions of dollars worth of sheep will 
be saved. This matter is now up to 
the sheepman. If he neglects it, he will 
be the sufferer. 
done its part. 


Your association has 





THE 640-ACRE HOMESTEAD. 





The Secretary of Interior has just 
published Circular No. 523, which con- 
tains the rules and regulations covering 
the entries of grazing homesteads. This 
circular may be had by addressing an 
inquiry to General Land Office, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. 
C. We suggest that those interested 
in the stock grazing homestead bill 
write to Washington for this circular. 





THE COAL SITUATION. 





This winter there has been consid- 
erable shortage of coal in most West- 
ern cities. The situation is unusual in 
that the shortage is a little. more acute 
than in former years. 

We have not the slightest doubt that 
an investigation would show that the 
coal dealers are largely to blame for 
this condition. They conduct their 
business on a hand-to-mouth basis, or- 
dering a car of coal and expecting to 
deliver it direct to the consumer from 
the railroad car. No other business is 
or could be, conducted in this manner 
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without pronounced shortage occur- 
ting from time to time. Coal can be 
stored without deterioration if the deal- 
ers will only prepare to do it. 

Probably the first remedy for the 
coal shortage will be found in refusing 
to license coal dealers unless they have 
facilities for storing a certain per cent 
of the total amount of coal used in each 
community between December and 
April. 





GRAZING FEES. 





On another page of this paper, we 
publish a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, containing his decision 
relative to fees for grazing live stock 
on the National Forests. We think the 
position of the Secretary is very tair in 
this matter and that the 25 per cent ad- 
vance to be made this year is reason- 
able and will be so understood by the 
majority of the stockmen. His deci- 
sion to allow future advances to rest 
upon the result of investigation is also 
an indication of the fairness of his po- 
sition. This association has felt all 
along that the Department would final- 
ly do the right thing regarding’ these 
grazing fees. 





BOOK ON SHEEP DISEASES. 





We have no satisfactory treatise on 
sheep diseases in this or other coun- 
tries. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has published a book on diseases of 
cattle and horses that is very valuable. 
The National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion has asked the department to pub- 
lish a similar report on diseases of 
sheep. 





COTTONSEED CAKE RATE. 





We have had many inquiries regard- 
ing the effective date of the new rates 
on cotton seed cake from Oklahoma 
and Texas to northwestern states and ° 
are pleased to announce that these 
rates will go into effect on February 
15. Of course, on the Union Pacific 
and Burlington Railroads in Wyoming, 
these rates went into effect last fall at 


the time of the commission’s order. 
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However, as the rates on the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad were a matter of 
compromise, they were not affected by 
that order, but will be effective Feb- 
ruary 15. 





WATER FOR THE DESERT. 





A man who has ranged on the Ne- 
vada desert for many years recently 
said to us: “A great deal of water 
could be conserved on that desert if 
there was any way of getting title to 
it so that you could use it. For in- 
stance, last year, I watered my sheep 
for two weeks at the drift along the 
railroad snow fence. These fences col- 
lected a lot of snow and after every- 
thing else was gone these drifts re- 
mained for several weeks. Such fences 
here and there on the desert would 
gather a lot of snow that could be 
used for water long after everything 
else was gone.” 





FROM NORTHEASTERN 
COLORADO. 





Well, the half of the winter is past 
and gone, and I must say we have no 
complaint to make, as the sheep in this 
locality went into the winter in fine 
condition, with pasture in excellent 
condition and plenty of it. The sum- 
mer was a trifle dry, but enough feed 
was raised to tide the flocks over the 
winter and a little to spare (two thou- 
sand in my flock). Winter stated about 
the middle of November with two de- 
grees below zero and a flurry of snow, 
just enough to whiten the ground, and 
the middle of December we had about 
five inches, giving us a white Christ- 
mas—something unusual for this part 
—so we had to feed a few days a little 
cane and also shelled corn, which we 
shall continue to do until new grass 
comes the first part, of May, which we 
find pays big on the money invested, 
for it keeps the entire band strong and 
also keeps last year’s lambs growing 
until grass comes in the spring, and 
reduces our losses during the winter, 
and produces more and better wool. 

I added 102 ewes at $7.50 per head 
to my bunch the latter part of No- 
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vember. I consider this a gooa pur- 
chase since wool and 
soaring. 


mutton keep 


I was very much disappointed during 
my visit to the National Stock and 
Horse Show in Denver to find only 
two ewes, one ram and a_ couple of 
twin lambs in a small pen beside the 
pig department; on going to the stock 
yards, I found three small pens in the 
car shipments, which were good. These 
were small in number compared to the 
number of cattle and hogs. 

Some of my neighbor sheepmen con- 
signed their wool to a Boston commis- 
sion firm, and their wool was sold the 
29th of last month at 32% cents, and 
it was on the fine wool order. My 
wool is quarter and half-blood and sold 
at home last July for 2434 cents. 

THOS. S. JOHNSTONE, Colorado. 





A REAL WYOMING WINTER. 


January has. been 
real winter. Temperatures have run 
low, and there has been much wind. 
In the central part of the state there 
has not been so much snow, but re- 
ports from the south indicate consid- 
erable snow, with wind and cold. It 
has hurt cattle and horses much more 
than sheep; in fact, good strong sheep, 
which are the only ones that should at- 
tempt to run on the range, have fared 
very well to date. Naturally the cold 
and short feed has not improved them, 
but with forage uncovered and cake or 
corn being fed to most bands they are 
holding even. The coming two months 
are what tell the story. No wool nor 
lamb contracting done here. It was 
reported that a clip in the northeastern 
part of the state was recently contract- 
ed at 39 cents, with a large cash pay- 
ment which the seller figured equiva- 
lent to two cents more. 

One of the most important sales of 
stud Rambouillets, and probably the 
first this year was that just consum- 
mated by A. A. Wood & Sons, Saline, 
Mich., in which they sold to A. J. 
Knellin, Soda Springs, Idaho, to head 
his Idaho Rambouillet flock, 15 of their 
choice ram lambs, sired by their best 


rams. These lambs are not yet one 
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year old, but their superior fleeces and 
conformation combined with their 
breeding so appealed to Mr. Knollin 
that he did not hesitate to pay the long 
price asked by the Messrs. Wood. 
ROSCOE WOOD, Wyoming. 





FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 


Your card and also the National 
Wool Grower at hand anent the fifty- 
third convention. I would have been 
glad to have attended, but distance and 
other things prevented. I have always 
taken a special interest in the conven- 
tions, having been present at the in- 
itial meeting in Rochester when this 
association was formed. As my mem- 
ory serves me, H. S. Randall was made 
president and D. D. Moore, editor of 
the “Rural Newyorker,” secretary. At 
that time Rochester was what Salt 
Lake City is now to the sheep and 
wool interests and was just beginning 
to wane in favor of Minneapolis, the 
wheat and flour center. The census of 
1845 gave New York 6,500,000 sheep. 
Now we have the 500,000; the 6,000,000 
have evaporated. The have 
been many, but still our state produces 
many more dollars each year now than 
then. I was a boy then and am now 
in the 71 year class. I still have a 
flock of sheep but they are few and 
far between. 


causes 


Allow me to send you 
greetings, and I still hope to meet with 
you some day. 

S. S. COLE, Cuba, N. Y. 





HOLDING EWES FOR LAMBS. 


There has been a marked scarcity of 
fat ewes at all markets, east and west, 
this winter. Usually a lot of lamby 
female stuff goes to the shambles dur- 
ing January, those who laid them fn at 
low prices during the fall season con- 
cluding to take advantage of increased 
weight and the winter 
prices. Last fall no cheap ewes were 
available, and although fat stock has 
gone on a $10.00 to $10.50 basis, few 
have shown up at the market. This 
means that a lot of females will be 
carried through and will add material- 
ly to the lamb crop. J. BP. 
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JANUARY SHEEP MARKET. 
By J. E. Poole. 





January witnessed a set of phenom- 
enal sheep markets all over the coun- 
try. Unprecedented prices were paid. 
Values were relatively the 
West. Most of the markets wrestled 
with a deficient supply much of the 
time. Early marketing, in consequence 
of high feed bills and attractive prices, 
Salient features of the 


high in 


were the rule. 


month’s trade were: 

Keen competition between feeders 
and killers on half-fat lambs. 

Practical elimination of packer in- 
fluence in determining values. 

Widest margins of 


= 


profit between 
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packers were not disposed to pay a pre- 
mium for finish, and prices were at- 
tractive, consequently feeders cashed 
in at an early stage. This depleted 
feed lots in the corn-belt and gave the 
market a semi-famine appearance. The 
month’s supply, taking all the markets 
of the country into consideration, was 
the smallest for January since 1909. 
Stuff did not go into Mississippi Val- 
ley feed lots last fall and logically could 
not come out. At all markets, 1ambs 
sold by the thousand at $14 @14.25, 
yearlings at $12.50@13.25, wethers at 
$11@11.50, and ewes at $10@10.50. 
Packers paid $9.50 for ewes that were 
merely animated skeletons. 
At the beginning of the 


second 


d 


S 


Fs 
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Some were even re- 
turned to sell as much as $5 per cwt. 
cost price. The bulk of the 
month’s fat lamb supply was put over 
the scales at a cost of $13.50@14.25, the 
general average being $13.85, against 
$12.80 for the month previous and 
$10.35 for the corresponding month 
last year. 

Sheep and yearlings formed a small 
quota of the receipts and though sell- 
ing at a wide discount from lambs most 
of the month, advanced sharply during 
the last ten days and the gap nar- 
rowed. Light fed western yearlings 
reached $13.50 and matured fed weth- 
ers $11.65, while fat ewes sold as high 
as $10.75 and aged bucks to $9.50. Al- 


j L 
Sree ss e 


a 


feed consumed. 


above 





Champion Hampshire Flock Shown by Walnut Hall Farms at the International. 


cost of feeders and values of fat stock 
in trade history. 

Substantial returns for the feed bill 
on practically everything marketed. 

Relatively high prices for lambs lack- 
ing finish owing to packer efforts to 
hold tops down. 

Marked scarcity of wethers, tew full 
loads of aged sheep showing up at any 
of the markets. 

An illogically widespread between 
mature muttons and lambs, especially 
when fleece values were considered. 

Marketing of a large proportion of 
th output of northern Colorado feed 
lots at Denver. 

Quality of the crop was nothing to 
brag about. The feed bill was high, 


month of the year, sheep and yearlings 
were 75. cents to $1.25 per hundred- 
weight higher than on January first, 
the lamb end of the deal having gained 
about 75 cents per hundredweight. 
Feeders and shearers fairly clamored 
for half-fat lambs, paying prices fully 
$2 per hundredweight higher than in 
December, $14.15 being paid on coun- 
try account. 

Fed-western lambs reached $14.45, 
Colorado-fed lambs $14.35, native 
lambs $14.25, fall shorn lambs $13.50 
and thin lambs went to the country for 
a finish as high as $14. Many lambs 
sold as much as $3.50@4.00 per cwt. 
above their cost price to feeders and 
showed excellent weight gains for the 


though the aged mutton supply con- 
sisted mainly of ewes, the average price 
for the month figured $10.05, against 
$9.00 for the month’ previous and $7.15 
for January, 1916. 

Fed-western stock comprised the 
bulk of the month’s supply. Natives of 
all ages were unprecedently scarce, a 
fact that was in a large measure re- 
sponsible for market stability. The 
movement of Colorado lambs did not 
assume volume until late in the month. 
Eastern shippers were competitors for 
the pick of the crop and had packers 
contested for a share of it, still higher 
prices would have been _ recorded. 
Packers eased their needs by forward- 
ing purchases to bare markets to avoid 
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competition with shippers, this method 
proving efficacious in the case of Chi- 
cago where receipts light and 
eastern demand urgent despite a seri- 
that hampered the 
movement and prevented filling a num- 
ber of orders. 


were 


ous car shortage 





FROM CENTRAL WYOMING. 


Enclosed please find check for $5.00, 
my annual dues for the year 1917. 

I just got back yesterday from Den- 
ver and Cheyenne found every- 
thing O. K. here on the range. We 
are having a hard winter in the basin; 
all the cattle are in on feed and also 
a large proportion of the sheep. There 
will be no losses to speak of, as most 
of the stockmen are pretty well pro- 
vided for with hay, corn and cotton- 
seed cake. I have done very little feed- 
ing myself, as I have been fortunate 
enough to have my sheep on a part 
of the winter range that has been com- 
paratively free from snow. The ex- 
treme cold is what is telling on the 
stock, and it looks as if feeding will 
have to be continued well on into 
spring, although I am looking for an 
early break-up of the winter, and the 
prospect for spring feed is good on 
account of the heavy snows which still 
lie on the ground. 

JAMES DICKIE, Wyoming. 


and 





AROUND ANTELOPE, OREGON. 





Enclosed please find check for cur- 
rent year’s dues. So far the winter 
has been easy on _ stock. Weather 


mostly dry and moderately cold but 


no bad storms. Now it is getting along 
towards spring and we don’t expect 
any serious or long continued bad 
weather. In the last two days four or 
five inches of snow have fallen, the 
deepest of the season, with strong 
westerly winds and 20 degrees of frost 
at night. But so long as the wind 
don’t get into the northeast, we don’t 
get anything to make stock suffer. 
Sheep came out of the mountains in 
better shape than usual last fall, and 
have generally done well since, so the 
clip is going to be one of the best we 
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have had for some time—strong and 
well grown. 

No contracts yet either for wool or 
sheep. Of the latter, there will be 
less than usual to turn off, as now-a- 
days owing to the homesteaders win- 
ter range is getting to be scarcer than 
mountain range. 


H. C. ROOPER. 





DIRECTIONS FOR 
CAUTERIZATION WOUNDS 





The wounds of all persons brtten by 
an animal suspected of having rabies 
should immediately be cauterized. In 
the absence of a physician this may be 
done, viz: 

Wrap a match, toothpick or other 
similar article with a small quantity 
of cotton, making a swab. Dip the 
point of the swab in pure nitric acid 
and apply thoroughly to all parts of 
the wound down to its depths. If any 
excess of the acid is permitted to reach 
the sound skin, water should be im- 
mediately used to rinse it off. 

If nitric acid is not available, pure 
carbolic acid may be used for the pur- 
pose of‘ cauterization. 

The State Board of Health should 
be immediately notified. Cauterization 
alone does not afford sufficient pro- 
tection and the Pasteur treatment 
should in all cases be applied. This 
requires daily treatment for a period 
of twenty-one days and will be admin- 
istered free of charge at the office of 
the State Board of Health. 

DR. T. B. BEATTY. 





FROM WESTERN COLORADO. 





This section of the country has al- 
ways been a cattle country and to this 
time cattle raising is its chief industry. 
Therefore, until most recent years, 
public sentiment has always been rad- 
ically opposed to sheep coming in. 
During the last few years, this feeling 
has changed to a marked extent and 
through the efforts of the Forest Serv- 
ice and with the consent of the Stock 
Association a driveway was opened 
from the Moffat Railroad to the Flat 
Tops and sheep range opened there 
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to accommodate 10,000 head. Three of 
the local men purchased 1,600 head of 
ewes and used that proportion of the 
range; other Colorado and Wyoming 
sheepmen secured the balance and ob- 
tained the most pleasing results; the 
lambs gained very fast, shipped in the 
finest condition, and the ewes shipped 
fat ready for slaughter. It is planned 
to increase this allotment to some ex- 
tent this year, and already application 
for permits have been submitted sev- 
eral times more than the allotment can 
possibly cover. 

The local men are wintering about 
1,600 head of ewes here and in so far 
as climatic conditions, deep snow, etc., 
are concerned, there appears to be no 
drawback; the sheep are doing all that 
may be expected of them and are in 
extra good condition; they have been 
bred to lamb in March and look lamby 
at this time, and if the remaining por- 
tion of the season develops no draw- 
backs, it will have been a very suc- 
cessful experiment. 


Many ranchers 


here are watching with interest the 


outcome, and if favorable, it seems cer- 
tain that local people will monopolize 
the range another year, and very likely 
it will not accommodate local appli- 
cants. 

ELMER E. STEPHENSON, 





IN WESTERN IDAHO. 


I am herewith enclosing $10 for my 
1916 and 1917 dues as I find I have 
neglected to pay last year’s. I cer- 
tainly want to help what I can, and I 
deeply appreciate what the association 
has done and is doing for the industry. 
I also like the National Wool Grower 
and wouldn’t be without it. 

The weather has continued cold 
here since early fall, but. as all the 
sheepmen were prepared to feed early, 
we are not complaining as cold, dry 
weather is ideal for feeding. The 
weather is turning warmer now and 
as most sheepmen start lambing be- 
tween February first and fifteenth, we 
expect to have mild weather and an 
early spring. Sheep generally are in 
fine condition. 

J. S. BENNETT, Idaho. 


—————— 
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FROM NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 





Enclosed find my check for $5.00. 
The National Association is certainly 
doing great work for the sheepmen, 
and | am very glad to send my $5.00 
membership dues. 

Winter is about over. We had a 
warm chinook today. There was no 
loss of sheep whatever here this win- 
ter. On the bunch grass ranges, the 
sheep got through without hay or other 
feed. On the sage brush ranges, a lit- 
tle corn ground with the cob was fed 
each morning, and then the sheep were 
turned out on the range the balance of 
the day. 

We expect a good wool crop and 
good prices. Early lambing starts 
February 10th, and early shearing in a 
small way February 20th. No wool has 
been contracted here; everybody is 
waiting for 40 cents. The coyotes are 
pretty well thinned out. The rabies 
scare is all over. Young ewes are sell- 
ing at $12.50 a head. 

ARTHUR COFFIN, 


Washington. 





ACCURATE PREDICTION 
IMPOSSIBLE 


“Beet pulp feeders in Colorado have 
made good money this season,” said 
E. H. Gerecke of Rocky Ford, “but | 
regard the future as dubious and any- 
thing like accurate prediction impos- 
sible. For two years profits have been 
highly satisfactory, although feeding 
stock has been put in high. Where 
losses looked more than _ probable, 
ledgers have been’ balanced on the 
right side, but we cannot expect values 
to advance continuously and _ in the 
finality of the game, feeders will be 
the first element in the trade to suffer. 
Already we hear speculation as to what 
feeders will cost next season and that 
they will be higher than ever is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Heavy contracting be- 
fore lambs are dropped is inevitable, 
so anxiotis are traders to get action. 
If one values his reputation as a fore- 
caster, he will do well to keep his 
mouth closed this season.” 
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Will Your Widow Dress As Well As Your Wife Does? 


Certainly if your life is insured for an adequate amount in the 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VERMONT 
George D. Alder, General Manager. 
No. 721 Kearns Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
rite for sample forms giving saps of birth. Men or Women. 

















SHEEP MARKER 


FROM CANS OF THIS TRADE MARKse 





has been scientifically and practically tested to— 


MARK the wool until sheared and— 
REMOVE CLEAN when the wool is scoured. 





STREVELL-PATERSON HDW. Co. 
EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS 
HARDWARE and PAINT 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


LINCOLN 3 














RAMBOUILLETS 


RANGE RAMS — 
STUD RAMS) <~4uje 








MOUNTAIN DELL RAMBOUILLETS 
SLATTINOPGNVY TIC NIVLNNOW 


I offer for 1917 a select assortment of Stud Rams and Ewes as 
well as 1000 head of elegible to register Range Rams. 








JOHN H. SEELY, LH Mt. Pleasant, Utah > 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 











One of My Stud Ewes 
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A SHEEPMAN ABROAD. 





We hand you herewith our check 
for $5.00 to cover the membership of 
H. Stanley Coffin. 

Mr. Coffin is traveling in the Far 
East and today we had a letter from 
him dated January Ist and mailed at 
Hong Kong from where he sailed on 
January 16th for Sydney, Australia, 
where he is due to arrive February 
6th. In New Zealand Mr. Coffin ex- 
pects to pick up 200 thoroughbred 
Romneys for breeding purposes. 

Mr. Coffin landed at Kobe, Japan, 
visited Yokohama and Tokio, crossed 
to Korea and via Seuel and Mukden, 
went by rail to Pekin, thence by rail 
and river boats to Kong Kong. His 
family is with him and to Hong Kong 
they report a delightful trip although 
the passage across the Pacific was the 
roughest the “Empress of Russia” had 
experienced. 

COFFIN BROS., Washington. 





NEW MEXICO SELLS 
: EWE LAMBS 


“High prices of feeding lambs have 
prompted breeders in New Mexico to 
part with too many ewe lambs,” said 
Isadore Sandoval of Albuquerque. 
“As a result we are carrying too many 
aged ewes and not 
stock. 


enough young 
It is doubtful policy, but prices 
have been responsible and to some ex- 
tent excusable. 

“Our grass is short on many places, 
and the weather has been dry. As a 
result, it will be necessary to feed ewes 
if winter loss is to be avoided and a 
crop of lambs insured.” 
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Strychnine 


3 grain Strychnine, double pink cap- 
sules, same as furnished U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey, $2.00 per 100; $15.00 per 
1,000; 25,000 or more, $12.50 per 1,000. 


HERBERT F. DUGAN 


1170 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















RAMBOUILLET 
RAMS 


| offer for 1917 500 YEARLING 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS. These are big, 
smooth, heavy wooled rams from reg- 
istered parents. 


W. D. CANDLAND, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 




















REGISTERED 


RAMBOUILLETS 








Oamrr-CcCOUs> 
®orotnoaod 


Bred and Raised by Us. 


Our flock consists of 1000 Registered Rambouil- 
let Ewes, 1000 Purebred unregistered Rambouil- 
let Ewes. We offer for 1917—300 Registered 
Yearling Rambouillet Rams many of which are 
suitable to head the best American flocks. 


Also 330 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Range Rams, 


QUEALY SHEEP COMPANY 
COKEVILLE, WYOMING 


























Sheep for Sale or Lease 


For sale or lease 4239 head of high grade rambouillet sheep to the 
highest responsible bidder with sufficient security. 

The sheep to be delivered at Osceola, Nevada or any attainable 
point within 200 miles of Osceola October Ist, 1917. Bids must be in by 
July Ist, 1917 accompanied by a certified statement of security offered. 

The undersigned reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


Address JENS P. PETERSON, Scipio, Utah 
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Zownce 


We are breeding big, smooth 
bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
Merino Rams. A large number of 
choice Rams for next season. 


L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
DICKIE, WYOMING 


























BALDWIN SHEEP CO. 
HAY REEK, OREGON 
Breeders of RAMBOUILLETS and 
AMERICAN MERINOS 


Nothing to sell right now but will have a good 
lot to choose from in 1917. 








Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 








Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload. 
_, invite your careful inspection of our 
ock, 


R. Al. JACKSON, Dayton, Washington. 








$5.00 pays your dues to the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association for one 
year. Now is the time to join. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


ENDORSES ASSOCIATION. 


Enclosed please find my _ personal 
check for $5, my membership fee. 

I am sorry I could not attend the 
meetings of the convention, this being 
the first one I have missed for years, 


but circumstances were such that I 
could not. 
We appreciate the National Wool 


Grower very much and hope it con- 
tinues to come regularly. 

Our sheep in this country are doing 
nicely and a fair return is expected. 
Many early spring lambs will be for 
sale from this part of the country this 
coming May. More early lambs are 
raised in Sevier County than in any 
other county in this state. 

J. E. MAGLEBY, Utah. 





COLD IN CALIFORNIA. 


Most of the sheep in this part of-the 
country look very well in spite of very 
cold, dry weather, but cattle are suf- 
fering for want of feed. The sheep | 
have charge of (9,000 breeding ewes), 
belonging to Mrs. George W. Mills, 
are all young and strong and have done 
very well indeed this winter, and we 
hope to have a good lambing next 
month. 

WM. C. MACDONNEL, 
Slough House, Calif. 





IN EASTERN OREGON. 





We have had a fine winter in this 
part of the country so far. The 
weather is the hardest it has been so 
far on the sheep that are wintering 
out; the nights are cold and the frost 
hangs on most of the day. Most of 
the sheepmen are prepared to feed 
grain if they have to on the desert. 
We had a green fall and the sheep 
started in the winter in fine condition. 

Hay in the valley sold for $8 in the 
fall, but you can’t get it for $10 at 
the present time. 

There has not been any wool con- 
tracted in this country. Most of those 
that have fine wool are holding for 30 
and 35 cents and those that have 
coarse wool for around 40 cents. 


A SUBSCRIBER, Oregon. 
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| RAMBOUILLETS | 














THREE SONS OF BRIGHAM YOUNG 


| am offering 250 RAMBOUILLET 
YEARLING RAMS ard 200 EWES, 
all REGISTERED. Also 7 Young 
Home Raised Percheron Stallions. 


W. S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 














Insure Your Lambs 


Inexperienced help kills the lamb 
crop. One lamb saved pays for a doz- 
en copies of Total Per Cent Lambing 
Rules. Used by progressive sheepmen 
everywhere. Useful all seasons of 
the year. 


Price, 50 Cents per Copy, Post-paid. 
Address, 


TOM BOYLAN, 
Rock River, Wyo. 























| offer for this season 800 
purebred Yearling Rambouil- 
let Rams, large, smooth and 
heavy wooled. 


C. N. STILLMAN 


Sigurd, Utah 
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SHEEPMEN ATTENTION 


If you want anything in the 
Purebred line, write us. 





Single 
or car lots. 
MAPLE AVENUE STOCK FARM 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Eastern address, LUCAN, Ontario, Canada 














Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, England 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 

Exposition. 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 




















Lincolns — Cotswolds 


One carload of yearling Lincoln 
Rams, one car of yearling Cotswold 
Rams, a few cars of Lincoln and 
Cotswold Ram lambs, a car each of 
Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes; also a 
few choice stud Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 




















A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold twes. 
Bred from the best stook to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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SNOW IN MONTANA. 


We are having quite a hard winter 
with lots of snow in this part of Mon- 
tana. Hay is worth around $20 to $22 
per ton, and the sheepmen will have 
to feed plenty of it. 

C. E, LONG, Montana. 





FROM BLACKFOOT, IDAHO. 


We are having some winter here at 
Blackfoot. We had about fifteen 
inches of snow and lots of cold weath- 
er, but it is a splendid winter to feed. 
Sheep are doing very well. Hay is $15 
per ton and very little to be had. Sev- 
eral clips of wool sold here last week 
for 36 to 37 cents. 

PARLEY PRICE, Idaho. 





TO DESTROY COYOTES. 


I am glad that the National Wool 
Growers’ Association set aside Febru- 
ary as coyote month for in that way 
hundreds of men will be induced to put 
out poison when otherwise they would 
not turn a hand against the coyote. It 
seems to me that if each sheepman 
would put out the five hundred baits 
that the association has asked for it 
would kill a big percentage of our 
coyotes. However, we have a lot of 
sheepmen who expect some one else 
to do most of the work for them, and 




















these fellows would not turn a hand 
to do anything that not 
forced to do. The only way to nandle 
such characters as these is to pass a 


they were 


law prohibiting a man from running 


February, 1917. 
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his sheep on the public domain unless 
he expends so much money for the de- | 


struction of the coyote and other ani- 


mals. Naturally a lot of men would 


kick about such a law, but I believe | 


it would be a fine thing. 
our five hundred poison baits the lat- 
ter part of January, and have already 
got several coyotes. 


C. X. JENES, Oregon. 





AMENDING OREGON 
BOUNTY LAW 





In the state of Oregon, the money 
for bounties on wild animals is appro- 
priated from the general funds of the 
state. Under these circumstances, 
there is a fight each year to obtain an 
appropriation, and the stockmen are 
very anxious to avoid the possibility of 
losing their bounties through failure to 
secure an appropriation. Therefore, a 
bill has been presented to the Oregon 
legislature submitting a constitutional 
amendment to the people of Oregon to 
vote on in 1918, permitting the state to 
levy a special tax on range sheep and 
cattle for the purpose of raising the 
bounty fund. In several states this 
bounty money is raised by special 
taxes, but it is generally thought that 
this form of raising money is uncon- 
stitutional unless the constitution has 
been amended to provide for special, 
double taxes. Where taxes have been 
levied to raise bounty funds in the ab- 
sence of a constitutional amendment 
permitting the levy of such taxes, the 
courts have in every instance held such 
taxes to be unconstitutional. We are 
advised that Wyoming, Washington 
and Oregon have been prohibited from 
levying a special tax for bounty funds 
by decisions of the Supreme Court. 
The woolgrowers of Wyoming are 
likewise submitting a constitutional 
amendment to the people to permit the 
levy of this special tax. 


The dues of every member are now 
due. Send us $5.00 for 1917. 


We pur out ‘ 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Here is the first installment of sub- 
scriptions for the Wool Grower. J’ll 
not let up until I have the name of 
every sheepman here on your list— 
either a new name or a renewal. 

I found conditions fine on my ar- 
rival home after the meeting; very lit- 
tle snow and lots of sunshine. 

EMMA R. YEARIAN, Idaho. 





CHICAGO SHEEP PRICES. 





Bulk and top prices on sheep and 
lambs for January: 


Sheep. 

Week ending— Bulk Top 
Se a ee eee $ 9.25@10.00 $10.50 
ae eee 9.35@10.35 10.65 
TT ae 9.50@10.90 11.00 
ae | eae 9.75@11.00 11.25 
URES S sis-vadigeawae 9.75@11.25 11.65 

Lambs 

Week ending— Bulk Top 
OO a ere are $12.85@13.65 $13.70 
OE gk 13.25@14.10 14.15 
OS a: eer 13.75@14.25 14.40 
9 er 13.80@14.30 14.40 
OS a ae 13.85@14.40 14.50 
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Phone Wasatch 1324 P. O. Box 1771 


HIGH GRADE FEED 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING Co. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Cotton Seed Meal Cake. Timothy, Alfalfa, Rock Salt. Call or 


wire for particulers. Prompt service. Highest quality. 














Attention Sheepmen 








Common Sheep are selling for $12.00 and $15.00 per head. 
The wise sheepmen are not taking any chances of losing 
them during the severe weather, but are providing forage 
for them. 


We have a large stock of Alfalfa, Clover Seeds, all kinds 
_of Grasses and Field Peas at reasonable prices. Write us. 


Many Sheepmen are also sowing our seed screenings on 
the public range, which means early feed and plenty of it. 
These screenings we can furnish at the low figure of 2 cents 
per pound. Write us for a Free Catalog. 


VOGELER SEED & PRODUCE COMPANY, Salt Lake Gity, Utah 






































RAMS COTSWOLDS ams 


AT THE SALT LAKE RAM SALE IN A COM- 
PETITION OF 6 PENS EACH OF 25 RAMS WE 
WERE AWARDED 1ST, 2ND AND 3RD PRE- 
MIUMS FOR BEST RANGE RAMS. 


AT THE UTAH STATE FAIR IN STRONG 
COMPETITION WE WON FIRST ON RAM 
2 YEARS AND OVER; FIRST, SECOND AND 
THIRD ON RAM ONE YEAR AND UNDER 
TWO; FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD ON RAM 
LAMB; FIRST ON EWE BETWEEN 1 AND 2 
YEARS; FIRST ON BREEDERS PEN; FIRST 
ON FLOCK AS WELL AS CHAMPION RAM 
AND CHAMPION EWE. WE ARE SOLD OUT 
FOR 1916, BUT WILL HAVE 600 YEARLING 

















RAMS AND 700 RAM LAMBS FOR 1917. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Champion Ram Utah State Fair 1916 


DESERET SHEEP CO., 





























F. R. Gooding of 
bred 4,500 ewes so as to start lambing 
on January 10. These ewes were a 
mixed lot, Merino and crossbreds. Out 
of the 4,500 ewes about 2,000 lambs 
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EARLY LAMBS... 


had been dropped by February first. 
Most of the ewes that dropped in Jan- 
uary were the Merinos. 
the first to start to lamb. The cross- 
bred did not get with lamb so early, 
but most of them will lamb in Feb- 
ruary. 





Gooding, Idaho, They were 


This was rather an interesting 








MORTGAGE LOANS FOR SHEEP MEN 


Woolgrowers having ample ranges and large flocks are invited to correspond with us regarding 


J. P. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 


ong time mortgage loans. Established 1890. Assets $15,000,000. 
SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


R. L RUTTER, President. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 














Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















CRIMMINS & PEIRCE CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Foreign and Domestic Wool and Mohair 
Wool, Silk, Camel Hair, Alpaca and Mohair Noils 
Woolen and Worsted Waste 


MAIN 


BOSTON 
OFFICE 


281 Summer Street ‘mass. 


Branch Offices: San Francisco, Cal. 


Foreign Office, Bradford, England 
Portland, Ore 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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demonstration and indicated that when 
very early lambs are desired, the Me- 
rino ewe will give better results than | 
the crossbred. Probably the 
bouillet and the Dorset are the two ' 
breeds best suited for January lambs | 
in the range country. 





Ram- 





STILL INTERESTED. 





Herewith find check for $5 in pay- | 
ment of dues for 1917. While no § 
longer in the business I wish to keep : 
in touch with what is being done by 
others while the unprecedented high | 
prices for both wool and sheep prevail. | 

F. I. LONG, Montana. 


f 





FAVORS DOCKING IRON. 





I recently ordered a set of docking 
irons from F. A. Ellenwood of Red 
Bluff, California. The day after I re- 
ceived them, I docked about 600 lambs 
without the loss of one lamb and no 
loss of blood whatever. I think they 
are the most wonderful tools I have 
ever used and are such a big improve- 
ment over the old 
knife. 

C. E. BARNHARDT, California. 





way of using a 





BRANDING SHEEP. 





There has been considerable sheep 
stealing in western states during the 
past, few years. To put a stop to this, 
several large outfits are fire-branding 
all their ewes and lambs. Recently 
we saw 4,500 ewes and their lambs all 
branded with two bars on the nose. It 
would be wise for state woolgrowers’ 
associations to see that their state laws 
protect sheep brands. 





A RECORD-BREAKING MARGIN. 





W. W. Julien of Wamgo, Kansas, 
marketed a band of lambs at Kansas 
City late in January at $14.15 that 
showed a feeding.margin of $5.65 per 
hundredweight. They were Mexicans 
and were laid in last October at $8.50 
per hundredweight, went on feed late 
in November and were grained but 
sixty days, making a fifteen-pound 
gain per head meanwhile. J. E. P. 
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WYOMING WOOL GROWERS’ 





























vhen 
be wets Crane —i| FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 
eal i ik Established 1848 
Pe WOOL MERCHANTS 
imbs : The 13th annual convention of the Domestic Wools of All Descriptions Sold on Commission 
: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
} was held at Thermopolis January i5th 116-122 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
to 17th. In the opinion of old-timers, 
| who were competent to judge, it was 
pay- # the best all-round meeting ever neld, 


le no § with possibly a _ single. exception. 


keep § Sheepmen are generally feeling very We will be in the market for 


ie by § good this year and were willing to 


high take time and money to go to the 1917 W l Chi 

evail. f meeting. There are two occasions 00 Ip 
na. when sheepmen get-out to meet their 
fellow workers and learn what others 


8 are doing, when they are prosperous B HARRIS \ \ TOO] CO 
and when there is a common danger or * . 


cking f enemy to their business. This year 

Red | both were an incentive to be present. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

I re- The 640-acre homestead law was . 

ambs — declared by the president to be the WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


id no | most interesting subject. Judging from 


they | the conversations around the hotel 206 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City 


have — lobbies the dipping law and proposed TELEPHONE WASATCH 1759 


amendments came in for some atten- 
ing a § tion, although the formal discussion 


rove- 








did not develop any tangible idea of 
1ia. yeneral. opini ‘ 

general opinion. Ideas as to the Te sprain Wot, Gudetbe 
sults of the 640-acre law seemed fairly 


tnanimous that it means a curtailment SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


























lis tadhebhes ated Meat. tu many sec- WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
sheep z wipe : Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
h tions sheepmen must quit. LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 
>» the 5 : S 
* In an informal address given by T. 
this, mn > 
ta W. Tomlinson, secretary of the Amer- 
ading §. Sake jf : a mig 
th ican- National Live Stock Association, 
ently a = ° e * 
: assurance was given that designation B fi D ¢ f 
ne g g erore isposing oO Y our 
It of most areas ‘must be delayed Ww l Ph Ww ® 
e. : : é 
; until some pretense -at examination oo * one or rite— 
wers i ? : 
by the - Geological “Survey 1s made, 
laws : 


which will take some little time. It was COFFIN & Gil j MORE 
the spéaker’s opinion that not to ex- 


ceed fifteen’ million acres of land will 
‘GIN. 


pass to’ title under this law. He im- 
pressed’ upon his hearers. the impor- 00 eTc an S 
insas, 


tance of making immediate application 





hell for all necessary trails. He also dis- PHILADELPHIA, , PA. 
5 oll tussed the increased grazing fees on 
he forest reserves and declared that the Large Handlers of Western Wools 
$8 “() original purpose of these reserves was 
: lati to conserve the forests and protect the Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, Phone, Wasatch 4870 
+ bel water, and now they should not be Salt Lake City, Utah J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
«i commercialized to the extent of secur- 
Ou 











ing the last possible penny out of them 
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SHEARED PELTS BOUGHT 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


R. V. WELLINGTON, - Lovell, Wyoming 


PPROVED 
SHEEP 








MARKING INK § 


ee 99 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING When writing to adver- 


AGRICULTURAL OLLEGE tisers please mention the 
oa National Wool Grower. 

















January 390, 1915 





Heath & Milligan, 
1833 Seward Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


We have looked over the sheep which 
we have branded with your sheep markin: 
ink. In every case so far the paint has sto 
the weather as well as our standard paint. 
We have also scoured up a sample of wool 
which had been saturated with your ink and 
then dried in the laboratory since October 19. 
It scoured out perfectly. 


Very truly yours, 


woo LH 








Sheep Skins and Wool! 


We maintain one of the largest pul- 
leries for sheen skins on the Pacific 
Coast and can pay highest prices at 
all times. 















Your consignments are solicited. 


Write to the UNION MEAT COM- 
PANY, Wool Department, North Port- 
land, Oregon. 






































SHEEP PELTS! LEATHER STOCK! SHEEP PELTS! 


LEATHER STOCK is in Big Demana and Sheep Pelts that we sell for you DIRECT to the 
Eastern Wool Pulleries are bringing prices that are astonishing and a trial shipment will 
convince you we can get you prices for your SHEEP PELTS that you could not get in 
any other way. We sell your sheep pelts on commission only, therefore You get Their 
Full Value. There is no in between profit. We are here to serve you and as you have 
found the commission way the BEST and ONLY way in selling your Live Stock, wny not 
try it with your sheep pelts, and let us prove to you it is also the best in that. Save the 
pieces of pelts, they are worth money to you when we sell them for you. Any size ship- 
ment appreciated, Quotations and shipping tags furnished free. Inquiries gladly answered. 
Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COMMISSION COMPANY 
(The Only Strictly Commission House in Kansas City) 


1741-1743 Genesee Street Opposite Stock Yards Kansas City, Missouri 

















BAGS 


Full Four Pound 


WINE 


Genuine Wortendyke 
Jute Oversewed Paper Fleece Twine 
Wool Bags “Veribest’” 


Agents for Chicago Flexible Shearing Machines and extras 


The Salt Lake 
CHardware Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

















Pocatello, Idaho 
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grazing privileges. In concluding he 





advised sheepmen to organize locally | 
and work with their neighbors who had | 
a common interest, and let the local 


. : . ’ 
organizations support the national, but 


to refrain from any alliance with in- 
terests which had no concern with the 
real welfare 
sheepmen themselves. 


and prosperity of the 

There were many interesting and in- 
structive addresses, and the members 
evidently came to hear them, for at- 
tendance at all the sessions was un- 
usually good, and close attention was 
given all the speakers. Naturally the 
address of the president, Dr. J. M. Wil- 
son, was most closely listened to and 
favorably received. He explained the 
necessity of wool in time of war and 
incidentally declared that this is one 


year when the grower should hold his | 


wool until shorn. He gave a vivid de- 
scription of the importance of mutton 
as a meat, free from all disease, citing 
the fact that out twelve million 
sheep killed last year not one carcass 
He 
took the railroads to task for not fur- 


of 
showed any sign of tuberculosis. 


and de- 
clared that the men in authority should 
see that cars were forthcoming when 
promised. In closirfg he deprecated 
the present tendency of investigation, 
which he termed an age of hysteria, 
and advised that the sheepmen should 
talk over their troubles with the in- 
terests with which they must deal in 
friendliness, and points at issue could 
be adjusted satisfactorily. 

A. F. Stryker, the genial secretary 
of the South Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change, told of the beginning of live 
stock exchanges at market points, and 
showed how they protect 
J. A. Hill, the Laramie wool specialist, 
advised to sidestep 
shoddy better, longer- 
stapled wool and by wearing worsteds. 
Dean Knight, of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, sought the 
Association by asking for legislation to 
provide an advisory 


nishing cars when _ ordered 


shippers. 


woolgrowers 


by growing 


co-operation of the 
committee from 
this association with legal powers to 
assist the faculty in deciding questions 
in connection with the experiment sta- 
tion which concern the sheep and wool 
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and J. D. declared that he trailed sheep 
industry. J. D. Holliday told ot the 
work of the National Wool Warehouse, 
and advised that there is a limit in the 
preparation of wool by the grower be- 
yond which it is neither profitable nor 
advisable to go. Dr. A. K. Fisher of 
the U. S. Biological Survey, told of 
the work of his division in exterminat- 
ing coyotes, wolves, etc., by systematic 
trapping and poisoning, and 
incidentally remarked on the ineffect- 
iveness of bounties. 

Dr. H. R. Millard, secretary of the 
State Sheep Board, discussed the work 
of the board and disavowed fesponsi- 
bility for proposing the compulsory 
dipping law enacted two years ago, 
and declared it had proved unworkable. 
He discussed at length the advisability 
of dipping for ticks. 


hunting, 


The resolutions were of the usual 
order, asking a tariff on wool and meat 
products, protesting against an increase 
in forest grazing fees, and supporting 
the National Wool Grower and the 
National Wool Warehouse. An appro- 
priation of $500,000 from Congress and 
of $250,000 from the legislature was 
asked for the destruction of predatory 
wild animals. A committee of three 
to secure a law 
Prof, 


in accordance with 
ideas was authorized. 
Appropriate resolutions 


by eulogistic re 


Knight’s 
accompanied 
marks by _ long-time 
and neighbors demonstrated 
the appreciation in which the late Fred 
Bragg, vice president of. the associa- 
tion, was held. 

Dr. J. M. Wilson, was 
unanimously re-elected president, and 
W. W. Daley, Jr., Rawlins, was chosen 
vice president. The secretary and 
treasurer are selected by the president, 
while each county selects its member 
of the executive committee. Douglas 
was chosen as the meeting place in 
1918. 

Reports from every section of the 
state were unanimous in declaring that 
to date it has been a hard winter, but 
no one admitted any loss. Feed ex- 
pense, however, is very heavy. Nearly 
everyone is feeding either cotton cake, 
corn or hay. In the Big Horn Basin 
there is much alfalfa, 


friends 


McKinley, 


and many have 
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moved their herds down to it. In most 
sections, where hay is not available, 
cotton cake is being supplied. Through 
central and northern Wyoming there 
is much snow 


and it has been very 


cold, but wind in many sections has 
piled the snow so that there 1s some 
roughage uncovered. Grass, however, 
is short, and there is sure to be a big 
carried 
Sheep went into the win- 
ter in very good condition, with herds 


feed bill against every sheep 
this winter. 














Uintah Basin, Utah 


We are buyers and sellers of cattle, 
sheep, horses and hogs. 


Can always SELL breeding EWES, can 
make arrangements for feeding your stuff 
as we have the very best feeding location 
in the Intermountain country. 


Have a few good stock ranches for sale. 


For any information write 
FARMERS COMMISSION CoO. 
J. M. Russell, Mgr., Roosevelt, Utah 

















pany. Capacity, 50,000 head. 
sheep-feeder. 


pure water from never-failing wells. 


deliver on market at your order. 


service. 








F. S. Brooks, Gen. Live Stock Agent, 
or J. B. Baker, Mgr., Emporia Sheep Barns, Emporia, Kan. 





intranet 


Instead of a shrinkage between range or feed lot and 
market, the Santa Fe will bring you more money for your 
sheep and lambs by fattening them in transit. 


Emporia Sheep-Feeding Barns 
Fatten your sheep in transit 


Owned and operated by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
Scientific feeding, conducted by an expert 
Competent shearers, with fifteen modern shearing machines; 
capacity, 2,000 head daily; electric power. 


The best alfalfa hay, alfalfa meal, eorn and screenings. An abundance of 


When feed gives out at home or water fails, don’t sacrifice your sheep. 
Turn them over to the Santa Fe, who will haul to these barns, fatten and 
You will not have to pay a cent till the 
sheep are sold. The sheepman’s insurance against hard luck. 

You will be surprised to learn how small is the cost per head for this 


It will net you extra dollars when sheep are sold. 
via Santa Fe, stop to feed at Emporia, and we will do the rest. 


Bill your sheep 


Santa Fe Emporia Sheep Barns are only a few hours away from the great 
Kansas City and St. Joseph live stock markets. 
kets can be reached without unloading. 


Questions gladly answered. For picture folder of facts, write to 


St. Louis and Chicago mar- 


A. T. & S. F. Ry., Kansas City, Mo., 
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. closely trimmed of old ewes and small ing offered for two of the largest clips 
W. H.(Hinse) KLECKER R. H. (sos) STOVER 


SALESMAN & AMAGER =e lambs. i sei telbeean : 
; rh x ambs ¥ in the state, but were refused. Other 
Wool buyers were mixing among the offers were made but we could learn 


HINIE K a ECKER growers, and we heard of 39 cents be- of no contracts drawn. It 
SHEEP COMMISSION CO. ported that some clips 


iy 


was fe- 





in the north- 
eastern part of the state had been con- 
tracted at around 35 cents. Forty cents 
was paid recently for some choice 
Montana clips. Growers generally are 
beginning to realize that contracting 
their clips a long time in advance of 
shearing ordinarily makes gain only 
for the buyer, and as they do not re- 
quire the advance to carry them finan- 


Bring Us Your Power Problems cially they are averse to doing any 


business at this season. 


NOT INCORPORATED 


Home Phone: Office 72Ii1 Main; Sheep Barn 
190 Main. Bell Phone 3366 Main, 


ROOMS 612-14 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WE BUY AND SELL SHEEP EXCLUSIVELY. 
































Their solution may be a far easier matter than you sup- Lamb contracting has been popular 
pose. Every effort of this organization is directed to- nahn sammie Maca Oia 

: . . . , maker to the speculative buyer; one of 
ward making our electric service universally available. : 


the largest buyers had their represent- 

Utah Pow er &- - ig ht Co. ative on the ground. One grower con- 
tracted a string of fine-wool lambs to 

a local speculator and feeder at nine 

_— cents, delivery next October, while we 

heard of a string along the Union Pa- 

When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool Grower cific being pt ge Ot4e, freight 
paid to the River. With present 
and prospective prices for finished 
lambs where they are, feeders’ are sure 


44 99 to make good profits this winter, in 
spite of high cost of feeders and feed. 


It surely looks as if feeding lambs 


PAPER FLEECE TWI | E. would be in great demand this coming 


season, and at prices substantially 



































‘“‘The Brown Kind’’ above those of last year. 
While no sales of breeding ewes 
ONE PLY ences FOUR PLY were reported we learned of several 


DEPENDABLE ALWAYS bands for sale at $12 per head, April 


Ist delivery. Most of them are in sec- 
tions where present owners. realize 
that the 640-acre homestead law is sure 
to curtail their range and they propose 
to get from under in good season. In 
spite of high prices there is nowhere 
any indication of an increase in the 
number of sheep being run; no outfit 





PRICES HAVE BEEN FORCED HIGHER, BY INCREASED COST OF PA. 
PER STOCK, BUT ARE BEING HELD AS LOW AS POSSIBLE AND WE 
HAVE ARRANGED TO SUPPLY OUR DISTRIBUTERS WITH SUFFI- 
CIENT TWINE TO CARE FOR A NORMAL AMOUNT OF BUSINESS. 











DISTRIBUTERS. is expanding. Land conditions are 
BEMIS OMAHA BAG CO., Omaha, Neb. producing the reverse. 
BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. Of those in attendance at the con- 


Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


vention none took more interest in the 
T. C. POWER & CO., Helena, Mont. 


“doings,” both in the business ses- 


sions and the entertainments than did 
SCHERMERHORN BROS, 00., Omaha, Nebraska that sturdy old pioneer, J. D. Wood- 


. . . . ruff. Some old-time cow puncher told 
Chicago St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco of driving cattle across the Big Horn at 


point where Thermopolis now stands, 
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/ PREPARED © 


STOCK FEED 








YY / MANUFACTURED BY Z 


(TAN AREAL FOOD 61 


0G DEN, UTAH.” 
G 2 











lf, 


MEA tts ti yiZ 


A Real Winter 
Feed for Sheep 


Maximum results from winter feed- 
ing should be sought by every sheep 
owner. He should observe the results 
obtained from each feed used. When 
you feed your sheep 


SUNRIPE 


STOCK FEED 


please note how well satisfied and 
how much more contented they be- 
come. 

Sheep do well on Sunripe Stock 
Feed, because it is a highly nutritious 
and sc‘entifically balanced ration. 

See your dealer or write us for in- 
formation. 


UTAH CEREAL FOOD CO. 


OGDEN, UTAH 











a eaacuanabaniicle 


THE 














across that same land when that 
puncher was a kid on his mother’s lap. 
He was one of the first men to bring 
sheep into central Wyoming, his first 
venture being a band of 7,000 trailed 
in from Oregon in 1878, when they 
cost $2.25 per head. He was the first 
man to lease grazing lands on the In- 
dian reservation, and he still holds 
leases there. He says one of his great- 
est mistakes was in not buying a lot 
of that land when it was offered at a 
dollar an acre; but in those days ten- 
cent wool and two-dollar wethers did 
not not-warrant heavy 
ments. 


land invest- 
He has seen many of the ups 
and downs of the business, and while 
conservative, he believes that the sheep 
business is all right when given proper 
personal attention, but it must be 
closely looked after, or it will not 
prove profitable. Present prices can 
not always be expected, but neither 
will the low levelvof values that once 
obtained be likely to soon recu1. 





FROM CENTRAL, OREGON. 


I am enclosing you my annual dues. 
Everything is lovely here this winter. 
We have had no snow to speak of as 
yet, and it has been very mild—just 
cold enough so that sheep would relish 
a little grain of mornings. The wool 
is making a fine growth. Our only 
trouble is shortage of summer range. 
On this account, we will be compelled 
to sell 2,000 ewes with their lambs this 
spring. | 


J. E. HINTON, Shaniko, Oregon. 
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“You Want the Best 
for Your Money” 


Ask pour grocer for 


Parker's Star Brand 
Peas and Tomatoes 





STAR BRAND 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE 
SAME PRICE 


Demand PARKER’S STAR 
BRAND, accept no substitute 


PARKER'S Peas and Tomatoes are 
packed by experienced canners in the 
most up to date plants, and are guar- 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. 


The W. J. Parker Ganneries 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 
in Utah 




















Mr. Sheepman: 


While in the City we want you to call at our store and see the finest ALL WOOL cloth- 


ing manufactured. 


We want to get better acquainted with you. 


MULLETT-KELLY CO. 


Home of Chesterfield Clothes 
156-158 South Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 
LIVE STOCK LOANS 


Telephone Was. 412 1023 Kearns Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





Money to loan on cattle, sheep and hogs. Ap- 
plication blanks will be sent upon request. 





M. K. Parsons, President J. B. KERR, Manager F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer W. T. BEARDSLEY, Ass'’t. Secretary 


W. S. McCornick, Director J. Y. Rich, Director S.A. Whitney, Director Thomas Austin, Director 

















Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 























Eee The National City Bank member 


of Federal Reserve Bank. Accounts of growers of sheep are 
invited. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


JAMES PINGREE, President HYRUM PINGREE, Cashier 


























Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 Surplus and Protits $20,000.00 























WOOLGROWERS ATTENTION 


Are you satisfied with your present banking connections? 
IF NOT---begin the New Year doing business with 


The National Bank of the Republic 


Capital $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 358,487.63 
Deposits - - 6,265,191.60 
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FROM EAST CENTRAL 
NEW MEXICO 





This section of New Mexico, the 
East Central portion, has so far had a 
very mild winter with little precipita- 
tion. Range conditions are about an 
average. 

Feeding is not practiced here except 
in a small way where it is sometimes 
necessary to care for old ewes and cut- 
back lambs. 





——— 


oo qe 


Lamb prices the past fall were good | 


per pound but weights were short and 
the average price received per nead 
was not, as arule, any greater than 
that for the previous year. 

Considerable difficulty was  experi- 
enced by shippers in securing cars this 
year and our railroad yard and water- 
ing facilities for lambs are very poor 
in this state. 

Apprehension has been felt by 
sheepmen in this part of New Mexico 
on account of the section homestead 
law, but it is now believed that there 
will be little effect on public domain 
grazing, on account of the  require- 
ments of the law providing for the ex- 


penditure of $800 on the section. Any 


one who can do this, develop water 
and graze stock in this locality, will 
be required to have sufficient capital to 
engage in the stock business and will 
therefore be a ranchman and neighbor. 

Wool prices are being discussed and 
high figures contemplated as usual at 
this time of year, but marketing time 
will probably find conditions as have 
heretofore prevailed; no one knowing 
what his wool is worth or what he 
should receive and each one selling for 
the price offered. We have no infor- 
mation on systematic marketing and 
no knowledge of wool grades or values, 

Few exchanges of stock sheep have 
taken place recently. Some ewe lambs 
have been sold at $6.00 and breeding 
ewes at $9. Higher prices for good 
grade breeding stuff are predicted for 
spring. 


W.S. DAY. 





The dues of every member are now 
due. Send us $5.00 for 1917. 
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CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. ing the first and continuous toll, being fed; the sheep are still on the 
Ico storms and starvation second, and the range. The range is good; the grass 
' | take pleasure in sending you my sheepman what may be leit. was in good shape for feed; all stock 
} subscription for another year and_be- Our sheep shear from six to seven were in good condition when winter 
the § jieve the National Wool Grower should pounds a yedr at one shearing, and the — started in. 
ad 4 § be read by every sheepman. wool is classed with the best, 32 cents We have a man trapping coyotes on 
ita- The condition of stock in this section being paid in June for a year’s staple our range. We pay $5 bounty and 
- aN § is very bad; in fact I think the worst and 35 cents paid in November for a_ board. 
: for several years, owing to lack of lot that was held over. KIMBURGH AND CLAY, Idaho. 
cept § rainfall during the fall and then con- Sixty to seventy-five per cent is con- 
mes § tinuous frost and cold after it did rain. sidered a good lamb crop, and a few 
cut- The sheep industry in this section half-breds are raised and sold about AN IDAHO LAW. 
known as Mendocino and Humboldt is June 10th, averaging about fifty-five an 
ood gradually diminishing, owing to the pounds at three and one-half months All leases of more than ten head of 
and § coyote; in fact in some neighborhoods of age. livestock must be in writing and must 
ead where a few years ago it was all sheep, There is some scab here yet, but a be acknowledged in like manner as 
han § there isn’t any left, and as these ranges -special effort is being made to clean it grants of real property, and hiled of 
go out of sheep, they become coyote’ up in the spring. record in the county recorder’s office 
eri- breeding grounds, which soon causes ROBERT CAUGHEY, California. or offices, and within the same time 
this the next sheepman to throw up _ the and manner, and for the same fee, as 
ter- | sponge in a losing fight, and in a few FROM NORTHERN IDAHO. are chattel mortgages; and the failure 
oor years except where the range is smooth to comply with the provision of this 
enough to be fenced by a coyote-proof The present weather here is hard on section renders the interest of the les- 
ti fence, sheep will be a thing of the past. the stock. We depend on wintering sor in the property subject and subse- 
ris None of the sheep in this section are the stock mostly on the range. There quent to the claims of creditors of the 
eee herded and very few fed, but are run is not much hay put up here when one_ lessee, and of subsequent purchasers 
ui in the same pasture from one year’s considers the number of stock run in and incumbrancers of the property in 
‘ii end to another’s with the coyote tak- the country. Most of the cattle are good faith and for value. 
ire- 
ex- 
ny 
|| THE SMITH WAY 
vill 
to 
vill IS THE WAY of sheepmen wise in the school of THE SMITH WAY is a Way of Safeguarding 
or. Marketing Experience and of those analyzing past present prosperity—Maintaining Honest Open Com- 
wid records of Salesmanship and Service as reflected petitive Markets—Giving maximum service both as 
ie in Marketing Results. to Quality and Quantity—Striving for continued 
me THE SMITH WAY is a Way of Satisfaction and mere ee 
ive No Regrets—A Way blazed by in-numerable signs SUCH A Ae should appeal to every Sheep- 
ng of Honesty and Efficiency, deeply carved by the man—It is a Way that — only ormge oe 
fat testimony of those who well know the trail. a ter and oo but likewise on the knowledge 
of having an Intelligent Marketing Co-Worker 
[Or THE SMITH WAY is the Way of Broad Minded whose Honesty, Integrity and Ability is unques- 
ag Sheepmen—Men who not only gather the present tioned. 
nd harvest in its fullest measure, but likewise with a THE SMITH WAY is a Way that deserves your 
es, far seeing vision to the future welfare of the in- unqualified support—A Way that will reward your 
ve l dustry. co-operation and consignments to 
ibs 
; W SMITH & SON 
od * * 
on JOHN SMITH P ’ WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
CHAS. E. COYLE “Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” came BASTES 
Omaha Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Ww 
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You Don’t Know Beans ’Til You’ve Tasted 











Always Pure Satisfying 


Always Ready Gratifying 


_ Ve, 39 é . ee oe 
PACKED AND BACKED BY 

























PIERCE'S .: 

Bs. 1 

Ef 

Always Good Appetizing in ¢ 





UTAH CANNING COMPANY : 








The EXcLusive Sheep Firm 
at St. Joseph, Missouri 


HARRY B. BLACK SHEEP COMMISSION Co. 








Your Shipments are Given Undivided Attention 





We Appreciate Your Business 
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LAMB BREEDING TEST. 


Pastoral Review. 





The second and third of this year’s 
consignments of lambs bred at the N. 
S. W. government experiment farms 
at Wagga and Cowra was offered at 
Homebush recently. A draft from 
Wagga of 200 and one from Cowra of 
100 were brought forward. They were 
in excellent condition, and represented 
the second line of breeding undertaken 
by the Agricultural Department for 
the purpose of experimenting with 
cross breeding for lambs for export. 
The first cross was with pure stock on 
the sire and the dam side, and the cross 
under discussion had crossbred dams 
with purebred sires. For each cross 
the dams were kept under entirely the 
same conditions; in fact, they were al- 
lowed to run in the same paddock to- 
gether, so that the results may be 
taken to indicate the relative merits of 
the breeds employed. The market was 
a little lower than on the former occa- 
sion, and prices consequently were not 
as good as those realized before. Both 
consignments were equal in condition, 
and were also quite up to the stand- 
ard of those disposed of in the former 
draft. The particulars given below 
show the average weight of the lambs 
on leaving the farms, and on their ar- 
rival in Sydney as well as the prices 
obtained for them: 

Wagga Farm. 

Southdown, with Lincoln-Merino— 
Farm weight, 82 lbs., weight on arrival 
at Flemington, 7614 lbs.; price real- 
ized, 25s. 

Southdown, with Leicester-Merino 
—81¥% lbs., 77 lbs., 24s 10d. 

Southdown, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—82% lbs., 76 lbs., 24s. 7d. 

Shropshire, with Lincoln-Merino— 
76% \bs., 72 lbs., 24s. 4d. 

Shropshire, with Leicester-Merino— 
7714 \bs., 72 Ibs., 22s. 6d. 

Shropshire, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—8234 lbs., 78 lbs., 24s. Yd. 

Dorset Horn, with Lincoln-Merino— 
8914 lbs., 83 lbs., 26s. 3d. 

Dorset Horn, with Leicester-Merino 
—88 Ibs., 82 lbs., 26s. 4d. 

Dorset Horn, with Border Leicester- 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS, GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 














ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Long Distance Phone for FAT HOGS, CATTLE 


Wasatch 1826—1827. 
Or TelegraphUs. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 














M. K. PARSONS & COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK 


1023 Kearns Building " Phone Wasatch 412 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














WE SELL LIVE STOCK ON COMMISSION ONLY 


Salt Lake Live Stock Commission Company, Inc. 


Cc. H. STEWART, Manager 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Phone Wasatch 147 
City Office: Cullen Hotel, Phone Main 14 
Residence, Phone Hyland 1813 


Pioneer commission firm first to organize 
at Sait Lake Union Stock Yards. 


Reference: Utah State National Bank 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Intermountain Live Stock 
Commission Co. 


WE HANDLE 


LIVE STOCK (Sheep a Specialty), RANGE LANDS 
RANCHES 
Telephone Peer ay “eee insiensa ee pri ont City, Utah 


W. C. SNOW, President and Director THOS. THOMAS, Director 
THOS. W. JONES, Vice-President and Director ALBERT SMITH, Director 
ARTHUR A. CALLISTER, Director and Manager 























**We buy and sell everything”’ 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 














Cotton Seed Cake 
Corn, Barley, Oats 
and Hay 
CARLOAD LOTS. QUICK SHIPMENT. 


Mernill-Keyser Co. 
Salt Lake City 


Wasatch 3639 














NOW IS THE TIME TO CONTRACT 


COTTON SEED CAKE 
CORN, HAY and FEED 
STOCK SALT 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
Write us for particulars. 


QUICK SHIPMENT ALWAYS. 


BROWN BROKERAGE CO. 


ECCLES BLDG., OGDEN, UTAH 














SCREENED COTTON SEED AND MEAL 


We have quotations from the mills 
of $8.00 ton below the high price of 
the season, also advices from General 
Freight Department of Railway Com- 
pany that reduced rates on cottonseed 
products will become effective Febru- 
ary 15, from points in Texas and Ok- 
lahoma. 

These reduced rates with the re- 
duction in cost of cake should make 
cheapest and best feed for Cattle and 
Sheep. 

Write or wire us for delivered prices 
41 to 43 and 43 to 45 per cent protein. 


COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Merino—89¥ lbs., 87 Ibs., 26s. 3d. 
Dorset Horn, with Devon-Merino— 


83 Ibs., 77 Ibs., 25s. 1d. 
Cowra Farm. 


Southdown with Lincoln-Merino— 
79 l|bs., 72 Ibs., 21s. 1d. 

Southdown, with Leicester-Merino— 
82 lbs., 74 Ibs., 22s. 9d. 

Southdown, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—83 lbs., 76 lbs., 23s. 

Shropshire, with Lincoln-Merino— 
79 \bs., 75 lbs., 23s. 11d. 

Shropshire, with Leicester-Merino— 
80 lbs., 71 Ibs., 23s. 7d. 

Shropshire, with 
Merino—85 lbs., 


3order Leicester- 
76 lbs., 23s. 11d. 

Dorset Horn, with Lincoln-Merino 
—81 lbs., 73 Ibs., 23s. 1d. 

Dorset Horn, with Leicester-Merino 
—77 \bs., 71 Ibs., 23s. 6d. 

Dorset Horn, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—81 lbs., 73 lbs., 23s. 6d. 

The third draft, from Bathurst and 
Cowra, worked out as follows: 


Bathurst Farm. 


Southdown, with Lincoln-Merino— 
7414 |bs., 70% lbs., 25s. 
Southdown, with Leicester-Merino— 


75% |bs., 71% Ibs., 26s. 
Southdown, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—79¥% lbs., 6914 lIbs., 28s. 6d. 


Shropshire, with Lincoln-Merino— 
79% \bs., 7034 Ibs., 26s. 2d. 

Shropshire, with Leicester-Merino— 
8114 lbs., 7234 lbs., 27s. 10d. 

Shropshire, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—81 lbs., 70% Ibs., 26s. 7d. 

Dorset Horn, with Lincoln-Merino— 
8234 Ibs., 75% Ibs., 27s. 4d. 

Dorset Horn, with Leicester-Merino 
—81%4 lbs., 72% lbs., 25s. 11d. 

Dorset Horn, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—80™% Ibs., 7334 Ibs., 28s. 














COTTON SEED MEAL AND CRACKED CAKE 


NUT AND PEA SIZE FOR SHEEP 


po Re ee eee 43 to 45% Protein 
EEE IE 41 to 43% Protein 
Seen Oe. OUR. gn cele nd 38% to 41% Protein 
a maa 86 to 38% Protein 
2 ES ee eee 30 to 33% Protein 
PEANUTO, brand (Peanut Cake and Meal) -_------ 36 to 38% Protein 


Cold Pressed Cottonseed Cake. 
ASK US FOR PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


TEXAS CAKE & LINTER CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Cowra Farm. 

Southdown, with Lincoln-Merino— 
62 Ibs., 55 Ibs., 20s. 3d. 

Southdown, with Lincoln-Merino— 
63 Ibs., 55 Ibs., 20s. 3d. 

Southdown, with Border Leicester. 
Merino—703%4 lbs., 62% lIbs., 23s. 5d. 

Shropshire, with Lincoln-Merino— 
6934 lbs., 61 Ibs., 22s. 7d. 

Shropshire, with Leicester-Merino— 
67 Ibs., 571% lbs., 21s. 1d. 

Shropshire, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—67 Ibs., 60 Ibs., 22s. 5d. 

Dorset Horn, with Lincom-Merino— 
78% \bs., 69% Ibs., 25s. 
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Dorset Horn, with Leicester-Merino Ikan bi 


—66 Ibs., 59% Ibs., 25s, 
Dorset Horn, with Border Leicester- 
Merino—70¥% lIbs., 61% Ibs., 25s. 





FROM COLORADO. 


A few words about the sheep situa- 
tion here. Sheepmen are prospering 
and feeling good over the present out- 
look for prices on wool this year. There 
has been no wool contracting done yet. 

The flockmasters have an organiza- 
the San Juan Wool 
Growers, representing about seventy- 
five members and one hundred thous- 
and sheep. Their next meeting takes 
place at Mancos, Colorado, January 
30th, at which time a number of wool 
buyers are expected to be present. 

I attended the ram sale in Salt Lake 
City last August, and expect to attend 
the one this year; a number of other 
growers from this section are planning 
to attend also. 

The sheep industry is taking the 
lead over all other industries in this 
part of the country. Up to this time, 
little feeding in winter has been done 
as there has been plenty of good open 
range upon which flockmasters grazed 
their sheep after bringing them from 
the Forest Reserve, thereby eliminating 
the expense of feeding their flocks dur- 
ing the winter time, but just what ef- 
fect the 640-Acre Homestead Law will 
have on the open range remains to be 
seen. 


tion known as 


H. F. MORGAN, Colorado. 





Wanted—A new subscriber. 
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| HANDLING SHEEP IN UTAH. 





The future outlook for the sheep- 





holes are now filled, 


nan in southern Utah seems to be 
righter than at any other period of the 
Winter. Previous to the appearance of 
the last big snow, the weather was 
told and dry and the sheep were rap- 
dly growing poorer. Especially in the 
han strip, where probably 

hirds of the southern Utah 
ange during the winter, this 
jneans the elimination of the 
worries. There the water 
and green grass 
tan be found in many places. 


two- 
sheep 
storm 
flock- 
master’s 


t Probably not less than 75,000 fleeces 
have been contracted for at 3V to 3] 
rents, and the end is not yet. Appar- 
ently most of the sheepmen prefer to 
take no further risk in this stage of dis- 
It’s 
Thé sheep business is a 
gamble from beginning to end, but the 
pwner weakens when he ought to dem- 
pnstrate strength. Itis not a “hair 
trigger” proposition to see that the 


turbed commercial equilibrium. 
unfortunate. 











THE NA 


odds are all in favor of the man who 
buys the wool and against the fellow 
who sells the clip, losing from two to 
five cents. The wool is not bought on 
Often clips are secured of 
which the buyer knows nothing until 
its arrival at the shearing corrals. No 
exception is made in those cases where 
the owner is able, because he ranges in 
sections where drifting sand is plenti- 
ful, to add a pound or two of fertile 
soil to the fleece. 

Iron County has without a question 
some of the best sheep in the state. A 
publication of the facts is all that is 
necessary to make this section famous 
for the production of purebred Ram- 
bouillets and high grade coarse wools. 
The producers of purebred rams have 
always found a ready local demand for 
their products, consequently 
newspaper advertising and 


its merits. 


wide 
notoriety 
have never been necessary. 
Iron has already 
guished itself in this respect: For two 
years it has produced the highest 
priced wool in the state of Utah. 
DR. ROBERT A. THORLEY, Utah. 


County 
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ALL GRADES 


SULPHUR ny csantty 


FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 
We are agents for the celebrated 


BLACK LEAF 40 
Z.C.M.1. DRUG STORE 


WOOL | PAPER 
BAGS | TWINE 





We handle | «Rekance’? Paper 
moreWool Bags | Fleece Twine has 
than any dealer | 

ia the inter- | © greatest possible 
mountain re- | tensile and tying 
gion. | strength, 





SHEEP SHEARS | 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL 

STONES SALT LAKE CITY, 

















distin- 











al Wool Growers’ 
year, 


$5.00 pays your dues to the Nation- 


Now is the time to join. 


Association for one 











EVERYTHING IN SALT 












ih 
































treatment. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide Salt, No. 1 Salt, Pickle Salt, 

Mined Rock Salt, No. 2 Sheep Salt and 

especially the famous sulphunized rock 

salt of which we were the onginators. 
We never lose a customer because we 


give quality and accord honorable 
We are in business to stay. 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
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Identify Your Stock 


The reason lost stock is seldom returned 
is because they lack Perfect Identification. 
Each animal should carry an ear tag with 
name and address of owner stamped thereon. 


EAR PERFECT 


TAGS seas 


The “Perfect” Tag should be used because 
it is the lightest tag manufactured; made of 
aluminum; non-corrosive and non-poisonous, 
This ear tag is endorsed by stockmen all over 
the United States. 

Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 

SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 





The buyer of a Valve- 
in-Head Buick Six is 
NOT a faddist. He is a 


thinker. He can NOT be 
“stampeded,.” 


Men who will possess 
the upward of 66,000 
Valve - in - Head Sixes 
long before the end of 
the 1917 season will 
have thought Six and 
Valve - in - Head months 
before they become 
owners. Their act of 
purchase is an outward 
manifestation of a con- 
viction. A conviction 
based upon the two most 
vital of motor car es- 
sentials, POWER and 
SMOOTHNESS, Both 
are flexibility—efficiency 
—economy. Both are 
tried, tested and proven. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION. WE’LL BE DE- 
LIGHTED TO TAKE 
YoU FOR A “BUICK” 
RIDE—ANY TIME, 


RANDALL - DODD 
AUTO CO. 


AuteRow Salt Lake Was. 4560 
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REPORT OF FEEDING TEST 
FATTENING OLD EWES 


A feeding test in fattening old ewes 
for the market has just been completed 
at the University Farm at Davis. 
The objects were: 

Ist. To ascertain the practicability 
of fattening old ewes. 

2nd. To ascertain the value of si- 


‘lage for fattening old ewes. 


3rd. To ascertain the value of 
dried beet pulp for fattening old ewes. 

Four hundred and twenty-four ewes 
were purchased from the Capay Val- 
ley Sheep. and Land Company of 
Woodland, at $5.25 each. They were 
of straight Merino breeding with a 
six-months’ fleece and were from 5 to 
8 years of age, most of them showing a 
badly broken mouth. They were di- 
vided into two lots of 212 each, the 
following rations being fed: 

Lot 1—Silage, dried beet puip and 

alfalfa hay. 

Lot II—Silage and alfalfa hay. 
They were fed all the silage and hay 
they would consume while the beet 
pulp was limited to one-half pound per 
sheep per day. Feterita silage of good 
quality was fed the first three weeks, 
then Sudan grass silage was ted for 
three weeks and after this was all used 
up, the test was finished on sweet 
sorghum silage. The feeding was done 
in open yards until the rain set in, 
when the sheep were given shelter. 

The sheep were put on feed Octo- 
ber 3rd and at the end of 44 days 
feeding, the bunch was topped, market- 
ing 110 head of Lot I and 100 head 
out of Lot II. The sheep were sold 
to the Western Meat Company, San 
Francisco, at 6.5¢ per pound, delivered. 
The following table shows the results: 


Period I—44 Days. 


Lot I Lot II 
Number of sheep. 208 212 
Average weight at 
beginning. 95.7 Ibs. 95.8 lbs. 
Average weight at 
re 104.4 ” 1085” 
Average gain .... 8.7 ”  ioaad 
Average daily 
MT oe  <ensws am” ae” 
Daily Feed Consumed: 
Silage . 2.7 ” 3.07 ” 


Dried beet pulp 4 ” 


| 


| 


| 
' 


February, 19] 


ebrua 
Alfalfa hay .. 1.92 ” 2.02 ” 

Daily cost of feed A it 
per sheep ..... 019 cents -016 cegjclose 
Cost per 100 yerage 
pounds gain ... $9.70 $11.20 erage 
Original cost per gain 
MUGEN Sp cle date's $5.25 $5.25 pily F 
Feed and freight Sil 
charges per Dri 
sheep sienns: OG $ .90 Alf 
Number of sheep Jaily ¢ 
COME 3c sews 110 100 per § 

Weight off cars fost 
San Francisco .104 Ibs. 101 Ibs, } poun 
Price delivered prigin: 
San Francisco . 6.5c ” 6.5¢c ” # head 
Total value ..... $6.76 $ 6.56 feed | 
Profit per sheep.. $ .45 $ 41 char 
Shrinkage per shee 

sheep in ship- Plus 
rere 6.2 ” 7.4 " 4 feed 
Dressing per cent 44 43.8 peri 
This table shows the avera2e ©ain ppellin 


sheep and the cost per 100 pounds gai *&* 
very much in favor of the dried npr 
pulp lot, although in profit there | In 
very little difference, due to the fa 
that both lots sold for 6.5c per pou 
In shipping from Davis to San Fra 
cisco, the shrinkage was 6.2 pounds» 
sheep in case of Lot I and 7.4 poung. 
per sheep in case of Lot II. 

Due to a shortage of silage and son), 
grain and Sudan grass stubble beig_ 
available, it was decided to turn th@- 
ewes not yet ready for market im}. 
the field. After being out two wee? 
the sheep had to be taken off, due 
a heavy rain and storm. They we 
so wet they could not be weighed ff 
several days, and were fed hay ands 
lage. When they were finally weight 
it was found that they had made q 
gain whatever, in fact lost a little 
weight. 

The test was then continued, th 
sheep being fed the same as befof 
they were turned into the field, swe 
sorghum silage being used at tl 
time. After twenty-eight days of fee 
ding, they were ready for market am 
were sold to J. G. Johnson and Com 
pany of San Francisco at $6.50 94 fa 





head f. o. b. Davis. Co 
The following table gives the 1 be 
sults: in 
Period Il—28 Days. H 

Lot 1 Lot II . 

Number of sheep. 97 112 ty 
Average weight at 4 
beginning . 97.7 lbs. 95.5 Ibs.9 ** 
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erage weight at 
O16 ceyiclose . - once. °° 103.1 


ae Pees" LIVE STOCK EXTENSION 


ferage a aily 


52 9 oe ave LIVE STOCK FINANCING 


Silage . . . 3.85 “ £33" 














Reed ea LIVE STOCK PROCEEDS 
: § Alfalfa hay .. 2.21 “ 2. 5 
" jaily cost of feed ad eee AN ACCOUNT WITH US 
; sheep . ... .023 cents é cents 
fs “Se a WILL SOLVE YOUR 
11 Ibs} pounds gain ... $6.48 $ 7.19 LIVE STOCK PROBLEMS 
6.5¢ ” any — Rte $5.25 $ 5.25 
6.6 feed and freight ae EXCHANGE 
4l [charges per THE LIVE STOCK NATIONAL BANK 
DOH + + sees .68 cents 55 cents 
plus charges of OF CHICAGO 
74 " ,feed for first 
3.8 | period ..... .84 cents .64 cents CAPITAL AND SURPLUS = ss $1,750,000 
e Cain ppelling price per 
Pree $ 6.50 


inds gai 
ried be 
“a In comparing the first and second Th M I B ildi 

m.. ee é , : 
er pour eriod, a striking fact is the heavy e Cc ntyre Ul Ing 


ain per sheep during the second pe- 





rofit per head . 
Loss ot Gain .02 




















in F ; 
iod. As the weights taken when the ° 
ae sheep came off the field showed no Salt Lake City, Utah 
P gain, it is a question whether said 7 I H Z P 
wail weight was reliable or whether the ef- . eadquarters or the 
‘le a fects of the storm caused a temporary NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
shrinkage. However, the average gain ‘ 
7 per sheep and the cost per 100 pounds GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
| gain, is again in favor of the beet pulp ‘i vinta is ‘ ? 
7 Ticte: che gvalit stenide 30 sewer a The Most Modern Fire- proof Building in the City 





ee Lot II. This is due to the fact that | | 
re ; both lots sold for $6.50 per head, while OFFIC ES FOR RENT 
Lot I was considerably heavier. Fur- 

. , | thermore, the long feeding period in- 
he creased the cost considerably when 
made 4 ; : on ‘ e el : a] 
little | eeding expensive concentrates. 
The feed stuffs were charged at cur- EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 


ed. trent market prices as follows: 


Si AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 
: beeaomage $ 3.50 per ton 


d, swe Dried beet pulp..._™__. 2 24.00 per ton WE PRINT THE 


at ty Alfalfa hay WW. 10.00 per ton , 

of feet Five head of ewes died during the test ational ool rower 
‘ket aq and they were all out of Lot I. 

id Com The test showed that silage and al- 
.50 1 falfa hay makes a desirable ration to 





y ands 


























THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK J 





condition old ewes. The addition of We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 


the 1 beet pulp produced a decided increase tive letter head and envelope. It will help your business. 
mndaily gain at less cost per pound. 














However, this proved less profitable FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 

when fed a long time, namely, seventy- 

two days, and both lots selling for the’ CENTURY PRINTING CO MPANY 
5 tba} Same price. W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


ROBERT F. MILLER. i , aé 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatment of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 




















DISINFECTING WOOL. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has at last got out its reg- 
ulations covering the disinfection of 
imported wool. When the last out- 
break of foot and mouth disease oc- 
curred, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association took the position that wool 
was the most liable of many imported 
articles to be the carrier of foot and 
mouth disease, and the organization 
went on record as urging the disinfec- 
tion of imported wool. The regulations 
issued by the government follow: 

Section 1. Clipped wool may be im- 
ported in bales if accompanied by an 
affidavit of a competent authority of 
the district from which the wool is 
shipped, authenticated by the United 
States Consul at the port of shipment, 
designating the bales by their mark- 
ings, indicating the consignor, consig- 
nee, and number of the invoice, and 
stating that all the wool contained in 
such bales was clipped from live ani- 
mals free from foot-and-mouth disease, 
rinderpest, and anthrax, and that the 
same has not been exposed to the in- 
fection of these diseases. 

Section 2. Picked or pulled wool or 
hair may be imported if accompanied 
by a declaration of the exporter, au- 
thenticated by the United States Con- 
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February, ot’ 
sul at the port of shipment, to the, 
fect that such wool or hair, designat4 
in the manner provided in Sectiog 
of this regulation for clipped wot 
came from animals free from anthng 
The consignor or owner of such Wo 
or hair or his agent shall be requir 4 
to file a satisfactory bond or agreemed 
assuring proper facilities for disinie 
tion at the establishment to which ¢ 
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temperature of not less than 200 dd % 
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grees F. prior to any transfer or rx i | 
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jé . fore 
shipment from such establishment. 


i a) 


. 
such wool or hair, when offered tor en} 


( 


mentioned declaration, its entry wil 
be permitted upon the condition thaj 
the consignee or owner thereof or his 
agent files a satisfactory bond or agree. 
ment assuring proper facilities for dis. 
infection at the establishment to which 
the shipment is consigned, and that all 
of such wool or hair will be disinfecte( 
or sterilized by proper exposure to the 
temperature of not less than ZIZ de 
grees F. for at least 15 minutes prior 
to any transfer or reshipment from such 
establishment. 

Section 3. Importation of abattoir 
pulled wool will be permitted without 
restrictions from any country maintain- 


he nut 


i addres: 
try, is unaccompanied by the above 


fistric 
voice 1 
Sect 
accom 
and de 
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certifi 
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55 West 4th, South 





Browning Auto & Supply Co. 





Phone Was. 1934 























































































Sleeve-Valve Motar 
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ng a veterinary inspection system as- 
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; Stat are and certified by him to the Secre- 
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“Inaintained by the United States, when 


kecompanied by a certificate signed by 
Teemey 


n official veterinary inspector of such 
rountry to the 
vas procured from sheep slaughtered 
herein under government inspection, 
nnd that in the process of wet pulling 


effect that said wool 


bnd drying it has been subjected to a 
‘kemperature-of not less than 200 de- 


pres F. Such certificate must indicate 
the number of bales, marks, names, and 
addresses of consignor and consignee, 
district or origin, date of shipment, in- 
voice number and vessel transporting. 


Section 4. All wool and _ hair, un- 


‘facompanied by certificates, affidavits 


and declarations herein provided, when 
permitted to be entered without such 


certificates, affidavits, and declarations, 
Jmust be shipped from port of entry to 


destination in sealed cars after the 
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have been white- 
washed at such port of entry under the 
supervision of an inspector ot the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, and the des- 
tination of such wool or hair must be 
a factory or establishment having sat- 
facilities for sterilizing, or dis- 


bales or bundles 


isfactory 
infecting the same in the manner pro- 
vided by these regulations or as may 
be directed by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The consignee, 
owner, or his agent will be required to 
file a satisfactory bond of agreement to 
fulfill all requirements as to shipment 


and disinfection or sterilization. 





THIRTY-NINE CENTS 
OFFERED FOR WOOL 


We have been advised that the wool- 
growers around Shoshone, Idaho, have 
been offered 
This offer was refused and the clip is 
being held at 40 cents. This wool is 
crossbred, and most of the growers are 


in one pool. 


39 cents for their wool.. 
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MUTTON COST NOT EXCESSIVE 


live cost, neither mut- 
has been excessively 
Chicago retailers are 
selling hind quarters of lamb at 20 to 
25 cents per pound; other cuts in pro- 
portion, the price varying according 
to the locality. The downtown de- 
partment stores, which do business on 
a large scale at a narrow profit mar- 
have been charging 25 per cent 
less than marketmen for practically 
everything in the mutton carcass. Con- 
trasted with beef and _ pork, neither 
mutton nor lamb has been expensive 
and the public has taken it as fast as 
packers could put the carcasses in 
marketable condition. Comparative 
cheapness is due to the fact that wool 
pelts and slats are carrying much of 
the load. A year ago both beef and 
mutton were cheap, which is not the 
case at present. fz. F. 


Considering 
ton nor lamb 
high this season. 


gin, 





The dues of every member are now 


Send us $5.00 for 1917. 


due. 














other— 


THE BUILDERS 


Railroads are Builders; without them progress is Impossible— 
The Union Pacific System is proud of its position as a builder— 
It has been the great Pioneer of the West— 


Not content with its first achievement of building the first transcontinental line, it has ever since been 
the main factor in the development of the West, opening up new territory with its branch lines, otten far 
in advance of profitable operation—but it had confidence in the F uture— 


Relations between the Public and the Railroads have greatly improved during recent years— 


The people and the carriers have found they can best settle their problems without adverse legisla- 
tion by co-operative considerations between themselves, realizing that either cannot prosper without the 


The Union Pacific System 


“Was First in Progress—First in Safety—and it is the desire of its management that it should be— 
First in the Hearts of its many Patrons.” 


Its well-being is of concern to 30,000 stockholders, and to every citizen. 
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AROUND MARBLE FALLS, TEX. 





This part of Texas is distressingly 
dry. Most of the grain crops are 
either dead from freezes or from dry 
weather, and what is left is not large 
enough for sheep to graze; hence they 
are being fed daily. 

Prices range from $3.50 for spring 
lambs delivered in the fall to $10.00 per 
head for grown ewes, according to age 
and grades. 

All of the sheep in this part of the 
state are Merinos with Delaines pre- 
dominating. Sheep here are only 
sheared once a year, in May and June, 








CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 
sheep in the world has in it the capac 
ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—R. C. Sharp, Wasco, III. 


Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 





THE 











American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 Stockholders. 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


ARTHUR BROUGHTON, - Albany, Wis. 
| J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 




















| American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Copy now being received 
for Vol. XV. of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





ROBERT BLASTOCK, Pres. 
Donerail, Ky. 





COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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and they average about 8 pounds of 
wool per head, but the better grades 
average 10 pounds and better. 


Choice lambs in carload lots, averag- 
ing 77 pounds, sold on the Fort Worth 
market yesterday at $13.40 per hundred 
weight. 

Wool sold here last year from 24 to 
28 cents per pound. Kerrville and San 
Angelo, Texas, are our largest wool 
markets in Texas. There were 2,742,- 
874 pounds and 2,513,732 pounds re- 
spectively sold at these points in 1916. 
Manufacturers have little hope of buy- 
ing the 1917 clips at last year’s prices, 
as the 1916 clips sold at an advance of 
25 per cent over the 1915 clips. Thirty 
cents per pound and better is being 
predicted for wool here this year. 

There are no sheep for sale here, as 
the demand exceeds the supply. 


W. F. WILSON, Texas. 





FROM CORNING, CALIFORNIA. 





We are having a very cold, dry win- 
ter here so far, and the ranges are very 
backward. However, the sheep are in 
good condition as the sheepmen are 
feeding plenty of corn and alfalfa hay. 

There have been numerous wool 
buyers around trying to contract wool, 
but so far have not succeeded in buy- 
ing much. A few clips have been con- 
tracted at 30 cents, and it is reported 
offers have been made up to 33 cents, 
but most of the growers are holding 
for 35 cents and better. 

There have been a few young breed- 
ing ewes changing hands at $12.50 per 
head and several lambs contracted at 
$6 for September delivery. 


BYRON S. JOBE. 
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ACAD OD 


Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 























Fowler & Smith 


Manufacturers and_ Dealers in 


Harness Saddles, Strap-Work 
HARNESS REPAIRED 

New Harness Exchanged for Old « | 

Phone Was. 1026 | 

139 W. First South St. Salt Lake City 











Salt Lake City’s Newest. 


Hotel Newhouse 


400 ROOMS 
Every room with bath and outside 
exposure. Fireproof. 
Rates $1.50 and upwards. 


Well equipped with sample rooms 
for commercial men. 


F. V. HEIM, Managing Director. 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 





‘The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 




















Mention the National Wool Grower | 











More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 








CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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